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I.—RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN SCOTLAND. 


THE purpose of this paper is to give some outline of the 
present state of religious parties in Scotland. It does not 
profess to enter, otherwise than incidentally, upon any 
account of their development, or any analysis of their rela- 
tions to the Church Catholic. 

Episcopacy, though the number of her adherents is in- 
creasing, cannot be said to be gaining in influence over the 
popular mind. More Scottish children are educated at 
English schools than formerly, and more Scotchmen marry 
into English families. Desire for greater refinement in 
worship, the result of growing culture generally, leads some 
to join a Church where it is found already, rather than wait 
for its gradual growth within the Presbyterian Church of 
their fathers. Others become Episcopalians in order to 
avoid what they regard as an exaggeration of the function 
of preaching over worship, which has long been character- 
istic of Presbyterianism. Some join with an honest belief 
in the claims of “the Church.” Albeit, fashion, especially 
amongst the newly rich, is by no means powerless in the 
matter. But that Episcopacy, in any form, will spread 
widely or rapidly amongst the mass of Scottish people is 
in the last degree unlikely, and that Scotch Episcopacy will 
do so may be safely regarded as next to impossible. The 
genius of Scotch Episcopacy is, as a whole, intensely exclu- 
sive and sacerdotal. Amongst her clergy there are found 
from time to time individual exceptions—such as a much- 
respected dignitary in the West, or a much-lamented Dean 
over whom the grave but yesterday closed. Such men, 
with perhaps a more numerous body of the laity, redeem 
her from utter narrowness, and link her to that Broader 
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Church, that more catholic spirit, which ultimately unites 
all thoughtful men in a bond which embraces every honest 
difference. But, regarded as a whole, the Episcopalian 
Church in Scotland stands in direct and open antagonisin 
to the great wave of desire for wider catholicity which is 
one of the most striking characteristics of this time. No 
“body” in Scotland has spoken more earnestly on the sub- 
ject of Christian union. But it is still the case, as the 
writer remembers to have found it some twenty years ago, 
whilst listening to a series of lectures delivered by Dr. 
Wordsworth in St. Andrew’s, that the union for which 
Scotch Episcopalianism is prepared is not unity at all, but 
only uniformity—uniformity to be brought about, moreover, 
by the unconditional return of Presbyterians, as wandering 
prodigals, to what she regards, not as one of “many man- 
sions,” but as the Father's only house. For the re-assertion 
of the right of free inquiry as the fundamental position of 
Protestantism, she has no place. For all practical purposes 
she claims infallibility. Though of her clergy it may be 
said that they challenge favourable comparison with any 
clergy in Scotland for earnestness and devotion to duty, it 
is yet true that they are rather mouthpieces of a system to 
be received, than prophets of an education to be carried on. 
And socially she is practically widening that most disas- 
trous gulf which, separating so widely between landlord 
and tenant, between rich and poor, threatens to increase, 
till the system of unsympathetic caste, at present existing, 
shall develop into a political radicalism which is wholly 
foreign to the natural beatings of the innermost heart of 
this land. 

Calvinistic Presbyterianism, split into a number of very 
fine hairs indeed, forms still the theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal creed of sectarian Scotland. But it must not be supposed 
that, because her people stand aloof from Episcopacy, they 
are therefore free from the weakness, inseparable indeed 
from imperfect culture anywhere, which exposes them to 
the influence of the spirit of Churchism. Scotland does 
not yet see cleariy that for her the differeuce between 
Priest and Presbyter is only the old one, a difference of 
sound rather than of sense. Ritualism the mass of her 
people would laugh at. Sacerdotalism, in any confessed 
and naked form, they would not for a moment tolerate. 
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Yet it would be hard to find a country that has been more 
priestridden, that is more bound by tradition, and that has 
a more timid dread of change, whether as regards doctrine 
or form. The blood of the Presbyterian martyrs bought 
freedom for Scotland from some evils. But it has proved 
somewhat too permanent, or rather somewhat too rigid, 
an influence. Religious movement in Scotland has for long 
taken the form of farther and farther ecclesiastical segrega- 
tion rather than of broad or even progressive theological 
culture. She has devoted herself rather to the process of 
bodily self-division than to that of intellectual and spiritual 
growth. And the points, too, on which the old martyr- 
spirit has often expended itself have gradually become 
smaller and less worthy of such devotion, so that even the 
most promising beginnings have often ended in something 
wholly beneath themselves. 

Of these tendencies in general, and of this last statement 
in particular, we may find abundant evidence in the two 
most conspicuous ecclesiastical convulsions of the present 
century—the secession of 1843 and the break-down of 
certain movements for uniformity which began in 1863. 
Of the former movement, the history, from various points 
of view, has been often written. It began in a lofty aspi- 
ration, and it ended in an ecclesiastical brawl. Originally 
it sought the re-invigoration of the Church with a new 
spiritual life; ultimately it split the Church, with the 
usual accompaniments of envy, malice and all uncharita- 
bleness. That, about 1830, the Church of Scotland needed 
afresh inbreathing of the spirit of life, is very generally 
allowed. Edward Irving was about that time trying, in 
his own glorious if somewhat eccentric fashion, to assert 
the possibility of spiritual communion. He was cast out, 
for seeking to widen somewhat the country’s conception of 
the love of God; and for insisting on the simple truth that 
our relationship to God, when realized in its truth, will be 
felt to be a permanent relationship, Campbell of Row shared 
the same fate. One would have thought that their teach- 
ing would have been seen to be helpful towards the ends 
aimed at by the Evangelical party. But it was not so seen. 
The inherent weakness of Evangelicism—that it will per- 
sist in the vain attempt to put new wine into old bottles— 
prevailed. And in the end the movement, of which these 
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men, along with A. J. Scott, afterwards of Owens’ College, 
Manchester, might have been the heart and soul, drifted 
and degenerated into a mere jangle about the theoretical 
versus the practical aspects of Church and State. Both 
parties in the Church continued to hold by the ancient 
standards of doctrine, by Presbyterian government and dis- 
cipline, and by the simple, if somewhat uncouth, worship of 
past centuries. Even the Headship of Christ was never 
denied, throughout the whole controversy, on either side. 
But, unfortunately, the ideal of a splendid spiritual kingdom, 
with which the movement began, was merged and lost sight 
of in questions about petty points of the practical relations 
between civil and ecclesiastical functions, till in the end 
nearly everything spiritual was lost sight of. “The Eras- 
tianism of the Establishment does not lie in its standards. 
The Erastiauism of the Establishment lies in its submission 
to the actual interference of the civil power, which can be 
defended only upon Erastian grounds, and which involves 
the assertion of Erastian principles. There are no such 
principles in its standards. But Erastianism is ingrained 
into the practical constitution of the Chureh.”* And so, 
on such a point, there were built, within a stone’s-throw of 
alinost every Established church and school in Scotland, a 
Free church and school. And the children of the schools 
stoned each other as “ Nons” and “ Moderates ;’ and the 
grown-up children in the churches abused each other with 
the much less harmless weapons of inuendo and slander ; 
and families were torn asunder, and money and energy were 
wasted—and all this professedly for the glory of God; 
while the unfed masses starved, and the untaught masses 
seethed and multiplied, and the devil ran riot, so far as the 
Churches sought to hinder him, at his own free will. And 
all this in the middle of the nineteenth Christian century. 
Credite, poster. ; 
The same tendency to catch up an imperfectly understood 
ideal, and to end in a practice more imperfect than ever, 
might be farther illustrated by the history of what is known 
in Scotland as “the Union movement.” The originators of 
that phenomenon are sone of them believed to be, or once 
te have been, men of more catholic sympathies than have 





* Principal Cunningham : Speech on Australian Union, 1861. 
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always appeared upon the surface. The course of it has 
been one additional instance of the power of the Scottish 
ecclesiastical eye for microscopical vision. The end of it is 
likely to be farther alienation and d vision. 

Along side the “Free” Church, as the body is called 
which left the Establishment in 1843, there exist—still 
outside the Establishment—three other bodies, named re- 
spectively the “Original Secession,” the “ Reformed Pres- 
byterian,’ and the “United Presbyterian.” In 1863, sti- 
mulated partly by movements in Australia, an attempt was 
begun to unite into one these four nonconforming sections 
of Presbyterianism, it being a question, ultimately decided 
in the affirmative, whether or not the Presbyterian Church 
in England should be embraced or not. The movement 
began, in the opinion of its promoters, most hopefully. The 
negotiating Churches have all “the same Catechism and 
the same Confession of Faith. They hold and teach one 
and the same doctrine as to the way of salvation for guilty 
and perishing sinners. They are all agreed as to the methods 
and the objects of training candidates for the office and 
work of the holy ministry. The principles are identical 
which regulate the election of their office-bearers, the cou- 
stitution and functions of their Church courts, and the 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline; and their practice in 
all these matters differs in nothing that is in the least ma- 
terial. As regards public worship, both their law and their 
usage are in substantial harmony. In the terms and modes 
of admission to sealing ordinances they are entirely agreed. 
They are of one heart and of one mind as to the great duty 
and privilege of going into all the world and preaching the 
gospel to every creature. They are all of the same parent- 
age, all sprung from the same stock, all identified in prin- 
ciple and history with the Reformed Church of Scotland. 
And, lastly, they all own the Lord Jesus Christ as the only 
Head and King of the Church—and at the same time as the 
great King of nations, to whom all the princes and poten- 
tates of this world are subject—and whose will, as revealed 
in His Holy Word, they are bound to obey in the framing 
of their laws and in the exercise of their official authority, 
as well as in the regulation of their private lives.”* One is 


* Dr. Buchanan: Speech in General Assembly of the Free Church, May, 1866. 
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here reminded of the famous exclamation of surprise at the 
sight of the intricacy of the Chinese puzzle; and people, 
simple and unlearned about Scotch Churches, might natu- 
ally ask, “ How came it that such ‘ bodies’ were ever sepa- 
rate?” This question we do not profess to answer just now. 
But will it be credited that all hope of what is called an 
incorporating union between these twigs of the Catholic 
Church is at an end, by reason of what the Free Church 
thus defines—“ We believe that a lawful and scriptural 
Church Establishment is theoretically possible ; whereas, 
on the other hand, our United Presbyterian friends are of 
opinion that, under no circumstances and no conditions, 
ought such an arrangement to take place” ?* All that has 
come of ten years of negotiation is a proposal, which, if 
pushed, seems likely to rend the Free Church asunder, to 
allow ministers of these several communions to be “ mutu- 
ally eligible,’ whatever that may mean; unless, indeed, a 
well-known Free Churchman, who has all along been most 
active in promoting both schemes, should prove to have 
been right when he said, after the failure of the Union 
movement, that the attempt had “hastened by twenty years 
the downfall of the Established Church,”—a possibility which 
all Free Churchmen must of course wholly or partially 
regret, for the reason that in 1843 the Free Church stoutly 
maintained the lawfulness of Establishments. Many see 
that, had this union succeeded, it would have proved, apart 
from all political considerations, an evil in the land. They 
think that the United Church would have been a repressive, 
not an educative power. It is, however, well when sects 
come to understand each other's views, and this much of 
good we believe to have come of the “ten years’ talk.” 
Mutterings of another endeavour after uniformity have 
been heard of recent years in the General Assembly of the 
Established Church. Overtures have several times been 
sent up from lower Church courts, praying that communi- 
cation should be opened up with “the other Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland, with a view to union.” A Committee 
of the Assembly has been appointed, but as yet nothing 
farther has been done. It is difficult, indeed, to see what 
can be done, at least till less crude ideas as to the nature of 











* Dr. Buchanan : Speech in General Assembly of the Free Church, May, 1867. 
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unity are very much more prevalent than at present they 
can be said to be. 

A breath of fresh air, albeit breathed in general with 
exceeding caution, after the manner of Scotchmen, does occa- 
sionally stir the close and murky atmosphere. “ We do not 
hold that the separate action of churches is schism, neither 
do we believe that the incorporation or amalgamation of 
churches is unity. Outward uniformity, and the acknow- 
ledgment of one government, we do not hold to be essential 
to the unity of the church or churches of God.”* This is 
only a negative statement. A positive one, from the same 
source, seems at first to be more hopeful: “We desire 
friendship, common action, and closer union also, when 
consistent with principle.”+ But this really amounts to 
very little, and will continue to do so, so long as by “ prin- 
ciple” is meant some point of divergence almost invisibly 
small. 

We turn now to what, by a‘rapidly increasing number 
both of clergy and of laity, are welcomed as much more 
hopeful signs and tendencies than any as yet noticed. These 
are found in men who are being gradually acknowledged 
to be of wide culture, of large sympathies, of keen percep- 
tions and of lofty aspirations. As yet they are only a “ little 
leaven.” But it is felt to be of strong, if of quiet, activity. 
Exchange of pulpits between non-conforming clergy has 
long been common. But it is of little educative value, 
because it places no variety of ideas before the popular 
mind. Such is sect life in Scotland, that it tends ever in 
the path of narrowness, and to the beating of the same most 
unmusical drum of ultra-puritanical doctrine and phrase- 
ology. Latterly, however, more educative influences have 
been at work. There were the Glengarry “ mission services,” 
about which too much was said. In the West Highlands, 
a “Free” Church clergyman lately refused to dine with a 
clergyman of his own communion, because the latter had 
worshiped and preached and partaken of the Lord’s Supper 
in a neighbouring parish church. And the Free Church 
Presbyters of Dundee have been for some time, and still 
are, doing the work of broadening Presbyterian Calvinism 





* Statement by Ministers and Elders of the Free Church, 1867, pp. 13, 14. 
+ Ibid. 
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faster than all the direct advocates of Broad Churchism in 
Scotland put together. The “Knight” case, small and 
seemingly unimportant as it was at first, has gradually 
grown, thanks to Mr. Knight's opponents, into a tree which 
is like to prove great enough to overshadow bigotry and 
extreme doctrinal conservatism in Scotland with a shade 
most refreshing to all who are tired of their flaunting and 
withering glare. As the latest outward sign of a movement 
that is far wider than itself, we may briefly notice its most 
salient points. 

In the summer and autumn of 1869, Mr. Knight held 
fellowship in various ways with clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Chureh. For doing so he was remonstrated with 
in such terms as these by one of his co-presbyters: “The 
Free Church, as such, that is as a distinct denomination, 
exists as a Church protesting against the Scottish Establish- 
ment,—and communion with it nullifies that protest. I feel 
that I could not heap a greater insult upon my congre- 
gation than by sending a minister of the Establishment to 
preach to them, and [ would regard it as a sufficient reason 
for every one of them abandoning my ministry.”* No 
public action was taken, however, although the alleged 
offence was repeated, till 1872, when Mr. Knight preached 
for Mr. Martineau in London. This act was of course sig- 
nificant of much larger catholicity of feeling than Mr. 
Knight's other acts of fellowship had been. The intellec- 
tual divergences, both real and a,.parent, were greater, 
alike between himself and Mr. Mat‘ineau as individuals, 
and between the Free Church and the body with which, 
in Scotland, Mr. Martineau is popularly identified. Mr. 
Knight of course knew that, from the pulpit of Little 
Portland Street Chapel, he preached to a congregation of 
inquirers. The point and value of his doing so lay very 
much in this,—that, in profound sympathy with the beauty 
of Mr. Martineau’s character, and in glad response to the 
spirit of free and reverent thought, wherever found, he 
met his fellow-worshipers on that occasion in the exer- 
cise of a more real unity than any sameness in doctrine 
and form can secure. But this sort of freedom the “ Free” 
me orrespondence, published in 1872, between Mr. Knight and Dr. W. 
yiisen, 
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Church of Scotland, as a whole, cannot understand. Mr. 
Knight was speedily asked to a “private conference” with 
his Presbytery, and soon afterwards, at a public meeting of 
the same, he was “admonished for his act,” and required to 
“repudiate the Unitarian body, as forming no part of the 
Church of Christ."* To this Mr. Knight, while disclaim- 
ing sympathy with Unitarianism in so far as it is or might 
be a “dogmatic religious system,” replied: “Of no man 
or body of men in the world will I presume to say that 
they do not form part of the Church. For an individual 
to do so is to assume a prerogative he is not entitled to 
exercise. For a Church to do so is to arrogate for itself 
a function beyond its charter. I find nothing in the New 
Testament, the primary manual of Church law, to sanction 
it; and I find nothing in the standards of the Free Church 
to support it. To require such a repudiation seems to me 
utterly unreasonable, both in its legal and moral aspects.” + 
Feeling the legal difficulty, thongh remaining morally un- 
convinced, the Presbytery confirmed their “admonition,” 
softening their requirement of repudiation into an intima- 
tion that their words meant only “that the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Godhead is fundamental to the Christian faith, and 
is an indispensable condition of ecclesiastical fellowship.” + 
So ended the first lesson. Mr. Knieht had, however, 
written a paper in the Contemporary Review on “ The Ethics 
of Creed Subscription.” Concerning this, a Committee of 
Presbytery reported that they pronounced the theory that 
subscription to Creeds should be regarded rather as a corpo- 
rate act than as one binding the individual to every minute 
detail, to be “ practically mischievous, both as regards him- 
self (Mr. Knight) and the public."§ From this Mr. Knight 
dissented for the following amongst other reasons, that the 
counter theory of subscribing Creeds in their most literal 
sense was one which as a simple matter of fact was not 
adhered to throughout the Church on such questions as “ the 
marriage law, the creation of the world, the powers of 
the civil magistrate and the damnation of infants.” || These 
reasons of dissent the Presbytery have never answered. 


* Proceedings of Free Church Presbytery of Dundee, as reported in the 
public prints. 
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By no one, unfamiliar with the extreme narrowness and 
bigotry and suspiciously inquisitorial attitude of espionage 
inherent in Scottish sect life, can the importance, for Scot- 
land, of the proceedings now narrated be duly estimated. 
It is safe to say that this case has shaken to its very core, 
as no case for many years has done, the priestly pretensions 
of every sect in the country. Other “cases” there have 
been in recent times. In 1866, the late Dr. Norman M’Leod 
was attacked, in some thousand pages of pamphlet print, as 
well as by his Presbytery, for seeking to place the observ- 
ance of the Christian Sunday on what seemed to him to be 
a more secure foundation than the laws which regulated that 
of the Mosaic Sabbath. About the same time Dr. Walter 
C. Smith, of the Free Church, was sore beset and virtually 
censured for certain opinions in regard to the relations as 
to authority and fulness subsisting between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. And, more recently, Mr. Gilfillan, of 
the United Presbyterian Church, incurred blame for certain 
disrespectful lunges aimed by him, with characteristic 
vigour and vagueness, at the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. All these cases attracted much notice at the time ; 
and in all of them the powerlessness of the Church Courts 
to enforce their own theoretical rigour was more or less 
appreciated by the laity. How far these cases may have 
prepared the way for the much more general rejoicing which 
has followed the failure hitherto of the Dundee Free Church 
Presbytery to repress Mr. Knight, would be an interesting 
inquiry. But the fact that throughout Scotland, and beyond 
it, with some two or three exceptions, every public print 
has welcomed the small measure of freedom which the 
“Free” Church has been compelled to acknowledge remains 
to her office-bearers with little short of a pzan of gladness, 
is proof, amid other evidence, of these two facts—that the 
heart of Scotland is thoroughly weary of extreme narrowness, 
and prepared to welcome not only more Christian tolerance, 
but more catholic teaching, than she has got from many of 
the Churches for long. 

Not that signs of resistance to this movement are absent, 
however. Having twice failed in their persecution of Mr. 
Knight, the Dundee Presbytery have, again through a Com- 
mittee, a report before them on Mr. Knight's article on 
Prayer in the January number of the Contemporary Review. 
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The object of the article is “to vindicate against the phy- 
sicist the function of prayer in the economy of nature ; and 
against the ultra-spiritualist to maintain the invariability of 
natural laws, and the irreverence of human entreaty for any 
interference with these.”* It remains to be seen how the 
Presbytery will deal with the report of its Committee. A 
lengthy document it is, pronouncing that Mr. Knight's arti- 
cle is “unsuccessful,” and that he has, “consciously or un- 
consciously, brought himself into collision with the Word 
of God and the doctrinal standards of the Church on several 
vitally important points.”+ In the Established Church also, 
on the recent appointment of Dr. Wallace to the Chair of 
Church History in the University of Edinburgh, an attempt 
—wholly unconstitutional and irregular, as many think— 
was made to have his appointment cancelled by the Crown. 
That failed, even though efforts were made to fasten on 
him, from the mouth of public rumour, charges of heresy. 
This latter matter is still unconcluded. But other signs 
of a more positive kind than the failures of the persecut- 
ing spirit shew that the old bonds of exclusive self-involv- 
edness are somewhat rapidly being dissolved in Scotland. 
With no “missionary” ideas, but simply as expressive of 
the sympathy with which, in their opinion, one branch of 
the Church Catholic ought to regard all others, Professor 
Jowett and the Dean of Westminster lately preached and 
conducted public worship in Presbyterian pulpits. Nor are 
there wanting men, both in the Established Church and in 
the Free, whose hearts are ready to reciprocate the action, 
so soon as the hindrances at present existing in the Anglican 
Church are removed. Tending to foster largely the same 
spirit is the fact that the pulpit of the University chapel in 
Glasgow is open to clergymen of any denomination who 
may prove themselves of sufficient mark to be asked to 
occupy it. Such a system not only affords to students in 
divinity the best models of preaching, but it tends generally 
to educate in religious thought. And this last result is now 
being helped also from some of the Divinity Chairs in Scot- 
land. But that the ideas of the country generally as to the 
grounds of Christian fellowship which lie beneath wide 








* Contemporary Review, January, 1873. 
+ Newspaper report of the Committee’s Report. 
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divergences of theological opinion are still very imperfeet, 
may be gathered from the fact that when the “ Free Chris- 
tian Union” was started in London in 1868, only two Scot- 
tish clergymen, so far as known to the present writer—one 
belonging to the Established, and one to the Free Church— 
gave in their adherence to its fundamental principle, that 
all might usefully combine for united action “ who rely, for 
the religious improvement of human life, on filial piety and 
brotherly charity, with or without more particular agreement 
in matters of doctrinal theology.”* 

Most of what remains to be said may be arranged under 
the heads of Discipline, Worship, and Teaching. But here 
may be noticed in passing a movement which for some 
years has gone on in the Established Church for the aboli- 
tion of lay patronage. Large majorities of the General 
Assembly, the supreme ecclesiastical court, have again and 
again voted for its extinction. But the opinions of many, 
both of clergy and of laity, are still in favour of its conti- 
nuance, subject to a wise and thoughtful consideration of 
the rights of the people. It is feared that its abolition 
would lower the class from which men would enter the 
Church as a profession. It serves, moreover, in any case 
where a parish becomes hopelessly divided by the working 
of popular election, as an exit from the difficulty, which 
almost always works well. And it provides some refuge 
from a system of “preaching” for the vacant parish, often 
in the parish church itself, by “candidates” for the popular 
suffrage,—a system in regard to which it is difficult to say 
whether it is more degrading to the clergyman or more 
ruinous to the people. 

At one time the Kirk sessions of Scotland were the prin- 
cipal custodiers of the morals of the country. From no 
single source at all equal to their “ Records,” could the social 
history of the people be pictured so accurately and illus- 
trated so graphically. Whenever outward decorum was 
broken, and moral suasion failed to cure the evil, recourse 
was had to the infliction of a fine—to public rebuke, the 
offender standing before the congregation, or sitting on “ the 
cutty-stool”—to fastening the culprit by an iron collar, 
called the “jougs,” to the door of the church while the 


* The Constitution of the Free Christian Union. 
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people assembled or dismissed—to deprivation for a season 
of sacramental privileges—or, finally, to excommunication. 
Except the two last, these punishments have entirely and 
for many years been disused. And even these last are now 
enforced only for scandalous impurity of life. Many, per- 
haps the majority, of the clergy still adhere to this “ disci- 
pline.” But others ask such questions as these: Does the 
practice do any real good, either as deterrent or otherwise ? 
How is it possible to apply it equally in town and country ? 
Why should one class of sins alone be singled out for eccle- 
siastical punishment, while others escape? What is the 
solid foundation on which a hard and fast line is drawn 
between the sacraments and all the other exercises of reli- 
gion, so that the offender, while excluded from the former, 
is freely admitted to the latter? 

In respect of worship, a considerable change has taken 
place since Dr. Robert Lee published, in 1864, “The Reform 
of the Church in Worship, Government and Doctrine: Part 
I. Worship.” Dr. Lee did hot live to finish the work. For 
what were called “innovations,” he had to defend himself 
—which he did successfully—before the Church courts. 
This was the beginning of a gradual breaking away from 
the unceuth rigidity of old traditional forms of worship. 
Then followed, in 1865. the formation of what is called 
“The Church Service Society.” Originally consisting of 
40, it now numbers 245 members, chiefly clergymen. Its 
object is, “the study of the Liturgies, ancient and modern, 
of the Christian Church, with a view to the preparation and 
ultimate publication of certain forms of prayer for public 
worship ; and services for thesadministration of the Sacra- 
ments, the celebration of Marriage, the Burial of the Dead, 
&e.” A book of prayers, called “ Euchologion,” has, under 
the auspices of the Society, nearly reached its third edition. 
And it is now no uncommon thing to see the people rever- 
ently kneeling at prayer, standing to sing, and following 
in praise, not the roar of the traditional “ precentor,” but 
the trained leading of a choir, the notes of the organ, or, in 
poorer places, of the harmonium. <A radical and funda- 
mental error, however, as to the place which worship should 
hold in the public service of the Church still needs cor- 
rection in Scotland—the idea, namely, that it is wholly 
secondary to preaching. This is of course more the case in 
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rural than in urban populations. Still, broadly speaking, it 
is a national and characteristic fault. 

Merely doctrinal preaching, to the exclusion of Christian 
ethics, is by no means so common as once it was. But the 
kind of doctrine taught in the mass of Scottish pulpits is 
the same as it has been for centuries ; and, as a whole, the 
people listen to preaching, not for the purpose of being 
educated in theology as a science, but that they may hear 
repeated from week to week the doctrine of the sect to 
which they belong. In all the large sections of the Pres- 
byterian Church, that doctrine is the doctrine of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. 

That Westminster Calvinism should continue to retain 
its hold over the minds of the clergy generally, is rendered 
inevitable from the theological training which they receive, 
and from the fact that the “Confession” must be signed 
previous to license, ordination, translation from one parish 
to another, or induction to a chair of Divinity. In Scot- 
land, Divinity Halls are, too often, less educational insti- 
tutes than psychological moulds. Till comparatively lately, 
and very largely even now, should a Scotch student wish 
to study the theology of other countries apart from bias and 
from preconceived ideas, he must do so outside the Halls 
altogether. It is regretted also by many that the terms of 
creed subscription are so rigid as they are. And it is diffi- 
cult to see why such rigidity should be formally exacted, 
in face of the fact that absolute adherence is almost nowhere 
given in practice. 

That Westminster Calvinism is losing its hold on the 
minds of Scotchmen generally, it were perhaps too much 
to say. But that its hold is not by any means what it once 
was, is certain. Perhaps it may even be said that, like 
many other theologies, its influence has never been what 
an outsider might conclude that it must have been. There 
are always divine impulses in the soul of man which keep 
all creeds in a certain healthy abeyance. But apart from 
this, the cast of thought which the Westminster Confession 
embodies is being slowly set aside, and even its phraseology 
is not heard to the same extent as once it was. No one 
can read the Scottish newspapers, or watch the class of 
religious books which are more and more largely read, or 
mark the kind of teaching which now attracts,—much less 
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can any one come into close contact with the people gene- 
rally, without being profoundly convinced, not only that, 
in spite of all her faults and even her peculiar vices, Scot- 
land is intensely interested in religious questions, but also 
that there is an underlying, an increasing, sometimes even 
a distinctly expressed longing, for a broader basis on which 
to rest inward faith and outward organization than is afforded 
by the Confession and Catechisms and other documents 
adopted by the Scottish Church as her standards in 1647. 
That this tendency must, sooner or later, re-act upon 
the clergy, may be regarded as certain. The fact that 
they are no longer, as a class, the chosen leaders of the 
people, does not of itself imply that they are wrong and the 
people right in regard to the divergence between them. But 
it at least proves that divergence exists, and it should set 
the clergy to inquire into the nature and causes of that 
divergence. Far from believing that the clergy of any sect 
in Scotland are less hard-working and less conscientious 
than formerly, we believe that they are more so. We be- 
lieve equally that their position and opportunities still 
afford them possibilities of usefulness as great, perhaps even 
greater, than ever. But it is to be feared that, while culture 
all around them has been increasing, theirs as a class has 
not kept pace with that of other classes ; that while the 
forms of thought around them have been changing, theirs 
have remained comparatively stereotyped ; that while others 
are craving for a purer understanding of Christianity, they 
only too often continue to try to identify it with a certain 
form of Puritanic dogma; that while many are advancing, 
not assuredly after the type of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s balance 
between “altruism” and “egoism,” but by seeking back to 
the grand simplicity that was in Jesus Christ, they are apt 
sometimes to retrograde by even adding to the complexity 
that was in Calvin. And, on the other hand, it is to be 
equally feared that their attitude towards the less reverent 
and therefore more dangerous tendencies of the time is, as 
a class, one rather of repression than of patient arguing and 
pleading. It is too true that, in the eyes of clergymen 
generally, scepticism has only one meaning, and that a bad 
one—error only one possible form, that of difference in 
opinion from themselves. It is also too true that “inter- 
pretations of interpretations” are often received by them as 
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primary or necessary truths ; and that an attitude of reve- 
rent inquiry, in reality the fundamental condition of all 
growth, is regarded by many of them as a wile of the devil. 
Wherever the clergy of Scotland are ceasing to lead the 
people, it might be well for them to ask whether it is not 
very much because they are ceasing to educate them. 

Within each sect, more or less, and notably within the 
Established Church, there are clergymen who exercise to 
the full such liberty of teaching as the Westminster stan- 
dards allow them. When the bounds of that liberty come 
to be defined, whether in their relations to ecclesiastical or 
civil law, it is believed that they will be found to be very 
much wider than they are often thought to be. But beyond 
this, it is beginning to be felt by many that some change is 
desirable in the Presbyterian Church’s attitude towards 
these standards, and towards other branches of the Catholic 
Church. This feeling has shewn itself as yet chiefly (so far 
as the clergy are concerned) in the slowness of Church 
courts to prosecute for heresy, and in their increasing tole- 
ration of ministerial interchange of public services. But 
this tacit toleration will, sooner or later, lead to more defi- 
nite action. There are already, indeed, four distinct lines 
along which opinion tends in this matter. 

1. There are those who will not move an inch from the 
present state of things. This class includes, it is believed, 
the majority of the Scottish clergy, and excludes the major- 
ity of the laity. 

2. A minority of the clergy and a large body of the laity 
would agree to some relaxation of the terms of subscription, 
provided that the standards themselves were left intact. In 
regard to subscription by elders, the law seems somewhat 
uncertain. In recent years, elders have sometimes been 
ordained without subscription being required, and the pro- 
cedure has not as yet been challenged. As to the formula 
to be signed by ministers, many who desire a change would 
accept the old one by John Knox, or one recently adopted 
in Canada. 

3. A third, but far less numerous, class in Scotland would 
desiderate the substitution for the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, some simpler standard of doctrine, such as the 
Thirty-nine Articles or the Apostles’ Creed. While, 

4. There are some who despair of the success of any 
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attempt to remodel a National Presbyterian Church, or 


indeed any large religious organization, upon the basis of 


any formulated Creed whatever. Such men do not under- 
value accurate and formulated thought. But they feel that 
if religious opinions and religious life are again to be effec- 
tually re-connected, it must be under a revised idea of the 


relations in which truth, and any formulated expression of 


what at any time is believed to be truth, stand to each 
other. The Establishment principle such men adhere to, 
believing that religious thought is then not least free when 
its freedom is protected by civil law. Endowments, in some 
shape, they absolutely desiderate, as necessary for the inde- 
pendence of the teacher. But beyond this they ask only 
that the Bible, open for free inquiry, shall be the funda- 
mental text-book. 

This would involve that, in our national Universities at 
least, the Divinity Chairs should be entirely free and open. 
At present they are restricted to clergy of the Established 
Church, and they are attended, all but exclusively, by stu- 
dents of her communion ; while the Nonconformists have 
“Halls” of their own. In Scotland there are as yet no 
Chairs, the occupants of which are entirely free to teach 
such subjects as Oriental Languages, Church History, Bib- 
lical Criticism and Theology, simply as such, and entirely 
after a scientific method. It seems to many to be self-con- 
tradictory, that while in all other fields of knowledge the 
education of students is of set purpose made over to the 
best specialist and discoverer in each field that can be found, 
it should be impossible, in Biblical and cognate studies, for 
a Professor to occupy a Chair without having previously 
signed such a lengthy document as the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. 

Here some would stop. Others would have the pulpit 
to be as free as the chair. As a makeshift, it has been 
proposed to place the sermon at the end of the church ser- 
vice, instead of, as at present, in the middle, in order that, 
while worship, as the chief purpose of all church-going, 
should be kept intact, and be joined in by all present, only 
such as desired to do so might remain to listen to the 
sermon. But the ultimate aims of those whose opinions 
we now express are, that clergymen should be entirely free 
to bring to bear upon the Bible every appliance for its elu- 
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cidation that is available, and upon the education of the 
people the results of their inquiry, and also the new science 
of comparative theology. 

Upon the whole, then, on the surface and outwardly, 
Scotland remains, in respect of Church tendencies, very 
little changed from what she has been for centuries—with 
the single exception, that whereas till comparatively re- 
cently the tendency was universally towards hair-splitting, 
mutual misunderstanding and disruption, there is now a 
desire growing among the different sects to understand each 
other, in order that, if possible, greater uniformity may be 
arrived at. 

But, under the surface, silently and gradually, but widely 
ani surely, though as yet far from generally, changes are 
working which must, sooner or later, bear fruit openly. 
What is true about Christianity generally in her relations 
to this time, is true of Scottish Christianity—that never 
since the days of her Founder have her surroundings been 
suggestive at once of such hope and such fear—of such hope, 
if only she be extricated from all the coverings and wrap- 
pings of centuries, and be presented to men in her own ori- 
ginal grace and naked loveliness—of such fear, if men much 
longer continue to mistake for herself the ugly shapes which 
are conjured up by many of the Churches, to be dignified, 
so far as an outward mask can dignify, by the unblushing 
assumption of her name. Protestantism must be re-invigo- 
rated in Scotland, as elsewhere it often has been, if only to 
the extent of protesting against what she comes to see was 
mistaken in her own past work. The nineteenth century 
refuses emphatically to be bound by the forms of thought 
which were living in the seventeenth, just as it refused to 
be bound by the eras which preceded it. In no Protestant 
country will change be more slow than in Scotland, for in 
no country have so minute and thorough means been taken 
for the prevention of all change whatever. But in no Pro- 
testant country is change more thorough when it comes. And 
the issue now is felt to be as to whether religious life can be 
sustained till a new dress be slowly made, as new forms of 
expression are slowly wrought out and adopted for religious 
thought, or whether it will be swallowed up meanwhile by 
gross materialism, advancing recklessness, class selfishness, 
and general indifference. This is an issue in presence of 
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which all petty questions about limits of ministerial com- 
muunion, about popular power versus educated patronage, 
or even about the length or shortness of formulated creeds, 
shrink into comparative nothingness. It would be strange 
indeed if such intercourse of nations and interchange of 
thought as we see now should not produce great dangers, 
and with them bring the necessity for great changes. Of 
these waves of motion, Scotland is now feeling the far-off 
heavings, the first premonitions of coming change. It lies 
with herself to say what the result shall be. Assuredly the 
end is not yet. That, after much commotion, there will come 
to her fairer views of the Divine Loveliness and a more 
catholic beating of her kindly heart, no one can doubt, pro- 
vided only that reverence and sincerity live through the 
trial. That, with fuller understanding of God and larger 
sympathy with man, there will strengthen again that link, 
so often loosened now, which bound together of old Scotch- 
men’s religious professions with the practice of their daily 
lives, will be a necessary result of such reviving conviction. 
sut meanwhile, the most hopeful must be content to live in 
hope, and to cling to it through many a strange vicissitude. 
For even of some of the most elementary principles of Pro- 
testantism, Scotchmen, as a whole, need to be re-convinced ; 
such as, that Churches have an inherent right to remodel 
their constitutions, in part or in whole, as the advancing 
thought and changing forms of the need of each age require ; 
that unity is to be sought for, not in any element or even 
aspect of truth being borne down, but in all of them being 
seen to be in essential harmony—not in damning difference, 
but in a wide embrace that includes it all; that unity con- 
sists, not in uniformity, not even in mere similarity of feel- 
ing, but in the comprehension that the movement of Him 
in whom we “live and move and have our being” permits, 
even necessitates in finite creatures, very wide differences 
as the individual condition of their education into ultimate 
harmony with itself; and that, meanwhile, it is the pursuit 
of truth that is the symbol of the nobleness and the criterion 
of the insight of those who seek her face—the deepest bond, 
moreover, of union between them—a bond so deep that it 
practically underlies all others, and is the real link which 
unites them, in every field, not only with each other, but 
also with the object of their search. 

PATRICK STEVENSON. 
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IIL—STRAUSS AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Der Alte und der Neue Glaube. Leipzig. 1872. 


WHEN the celebrated Dr. Davin FRIEDRICH STRAUSS 
first published his “Leben Jesu” in 1835, and gave up 
almost all the historical element in the Gospels, the Chris- 
tian world was filled with amazement and anxiety. If 
historical criticism brought us to this, what was left of all 
that, for eighteen centuries, had been the comfort and the 
strength of mankind in life and death? But Strauss thought 
he could quiet the troubled heart by a “conclusion” in 
which he reconstructed on philosophical and ideal grounds 
what had perished in its historical form. In so doing 
he did but follow the path already trodden by Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and even Jacobi. The ideal that 
had become attached to the historical person of Jesus would 
remain, and though never finding full expression in any 
individual, would look for its realization in Humanity, 
considered as “a race.” But this was not all. Strauss 
himself was aware that even after his criticism there was 
something more left to Christianity than a few ideals which 
had been erroneously attached to a historical individual. 
In 1839, accordingly, the same year in which the third 
edition of his Leben Jesu appeared, he wrote “ Zwei Fried- 
liche Bliitter,” in which Christ was pronounced the supreme 
religious genius, and as such was exalted, not only in 
degree but in kind, above all others." 

“Tt may be difficult to define the absolute Aighest in any region 
except that of religion ; but in religion it is that union of man’s 


self-consciousness with his consciousness of God, in virtue of 


which all the workings of the former are determined solely by 
the latter, so that man knows and feels this being determined by 
the divine spirit as at the same time his own self-determination. 
Now since in Jesus this union was actually realized, and he not 
only expressed it in words, but reduced it to practice in every 
circumstance of life, it follows that in religion he reached the 
supreme pvint, than which the future cannot possibly produce 
anything higher, though in every other branch of philosophy and 
natural science mankind may now be upon a higher level than 
that on which he stood.” ? . “ As long, therefore, as men have 
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any religion, they will have Christ ; for to attempt to be religious 
without Christ would be as absurd as to attempt to dedicate one- 
self to poetry without paying any attention to Homer, Shakespeare 
and others. And this Christ, in so far as he is inseparable from 
the highest form of religion, 7s a historical and not a mythical 
personage, an individual and not a type. To this historical and 
personal Christ only that element in his life essentially belongs, 
in which his religious perfection found expression, his words and 
his actions and experiences as a moral being. All his actions 
which do not stand in immediate connection with his moral 
nature, such as his miracles and much else, all that did not spring 
from within him, but only happened to him from without, such 
as his death, looked upon as an external fact, and again his resur- 
rection and ascension to heaven,—all this can have no religious 
value except in its symbolical significance.’ “ And so”—such 
is Strauss’s conclusion—“ there is no fear of our losing Christ, 
if we find ourselves compelled to surrender much of what has 
hitherto been called Christianity. The less anxiously we cling 
to doctrines and opinions which may lead, by the offence they 
give to reason, to our falling away from Christ, the more securely 
is he left to us in every respect. If Christ, then, is left us, and 
left us too as the highest which we know or have the power to 
conceive on the field of religion, then he is left us as the one with- 
out whose presence in the heart no perfect piety is possible ; and 
at the same time in him the essential element in Christianity is 
left us too.” 

Such was the judgment of Strauss in 1839, four years 
after the appearance of his “ Life of Jesus,” shewing that at 
that time criticism had not taken the Christ—not even the 
historical Christ—away from him. Even the miraculous 
element in his life, which belonged to the region of myth, 
retained, in his opinion, its high symbolical value; while 
what was left as history was enough to make him still 
recognize the Christ as an altogether unparalleled—nay, as 
the absolute highest, phenomenon on the field of religion. In 
his “ Christliche Glaubenslehre” of 1840, however, we look 
in vain for any opinions such as these; and in tracing the 
development of each doctrine, the author neglects to draw 
any careful distinction between what is derived from Jesus 
himself and what was afterwards made of Christianity. 
Already he speaks of the deep gulf that separates the man 
of science from the believer ;} and the future life, to which 
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he still held as “continued development” in the Friedliche 
Blitter,! is now declared to be “the last enemy which 
science has to overcome.”” Fourteen vears later, stimulated 
by the work of Renan, Strauss issued his “ Life of Jesus” in 
an entirely new form, and, with his eye upon the historical 
labours of Baur and his school, entered upon a special 
investigation of the historical and mythical elements of 
the Gospels, in which he was still reasonable enough to 
express his doubt as to the authenticity of certain repre- 
sentations ascribed by the evangelists to Jesus, such as 
those, for example, concerning his own second coming. 
Still later, in his lectures on Voltaire, the disposition to 
distinguish between the historical Jesus and the subse- 
quent ecclesiastical representations concerning his person 
is still discernible, and he tells us that Voltaire’s “ écrasez 
Vinfame” was not directed against Jesus himself. We see, 
then, that if Strauss could no longer be regarded as a Chris- 
tian believer, his eyes were still open to what was true and 
good in Christianity ; and accordingly in his “ Reimarus” 
he contended against the rationalistic criticism of those 
days, which made it its object, not to estimate the Bible 
and Christianity impartially, but to attack and annihilate 
them both. 

Can we say the same of Strauss’s work which has re- 
cently appeared under the title of “The Old and the New 
Faith”? Far from it. This work is nothing more or less 
than a polemic against Christianity in every form which it 
has assumed in the course of time. The writer’s conclusion 
is given in the following words : 

“T am convinced therefore that if we are to seek no subter- 
fuges, if we are not to halt between two opinions, if our yea is to 
be yea, and our nay, nay—in a word, if we are to speak as honour- 
able, straightforward men,—then we must recognize the fact that 
we are no longer Christians.” + 

How has our author arrived at this conclusion? Surely 
any one who attempts, in these days, to pass judgment 
upon Christianity, must begin by asking, What is the reli- 
gion which a critical investigation of the authorities shews 
to have existed in the mind of Jesus? To judge Chris- 
tianity by any other standard, such as the form in which 
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it appeared in the Roman Catholic Church, in Protestant 
orthodoxy, in rationalism, or even in the doctrinal system 
of Schleiermacher, is as illogical as it would be to pass a 
judgment upon the philosophy of Plato, founded not upon 
Plato himself and his authentic writings, but upon the later 
Neoplatonism, or to gauge the words of Aristotle by the 
conception of his meaning current in the middle ages. 

What has Dr. Strauss done in this matter? He too de- 
clares his intention of dealing with no special Christian 
confession, with no bastard form, but with “the pure fun- 
damental form” of Christianity. 

And what is this original form? Is it the religion of 
Jesus himself? Not at all. Our author finds the pure 
fundamental form of Christianity in the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed! Is this the original Christianity ? we ask. 
Was it the mission of Jesus to draw up a confession and to 
give currency to a formulated doctrine, rather than to wake 
up fresh religious life and to lay down principles which 
must always hold good, in matters of religion, for every 
doctrinal system? Was he, who dropped everything that 
was simply formal and therefore unessential in religion and 
morality, and preached the fulfilment of the moral element 
of the Law and the Prophets,’ and instead of laying down 
rules for the moral life of man, insisted upon principles and 
change of heart,2—was /e, who, of all that Israel consi- 
dered holy in the Scriptures, retained as essential no more 
and no less than love to God and to one’s neighbour, and 
preached as the rule of life, “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets, “—was je a dogmatist, a pro- 
pounder of articles ? Was fe, who made the true moral life 
of love as independent of Jewish doctrines as of the forms 
of the Jewish theocracy,® who gave its due to genuine 
humanity everywhere, even in the Samaritan or the heathen 
—nay, even placed the humane Samaritan above the ortho- 
dox priest and levite,—was he, who, without appealing to 
any ecclesiastical authority of tradition or of scripture, found 
his witnesses in the common sense and in the conscience of 
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mankind,! and recognized the true prophet by the moral 
power he displayed,2—was he a dogmatist? Surely Chris- 
tianity in its original form was not a confession or a symbol, 
and to pass judgment on it as such is logically inadmissible. 

Straiss, however, makes this oldest Confession his start- 
ing-point ; although he knows, and even shews in this very 
work that he knows, that there is much in the Creed which 
was originally foreign to Christianity. The religion of Jesus 
existed long before the belief arose in his supernatural birth, 
in his atoning death, his resurrection and his ascension. 
Jesus never assigned a supernatural origin, or even descent 
from David, to himself. He calls Nazareth, not Bethlehem, 
his native place,* and the title of “first-born son”® was not 
given him by himself. Jesus had preached the forgiveness 
of sins before he died on the cross,° and had taught his 
disciples to believe in the resurrection of the dead and 
eternal life. before it had entered into anybody’s head to 
believe in his bodily resurrection and ascension.’ All these 
beliefs therefore do not make up the essence of Christianity. 
Again, Jesus never speaks of a “holy catholic church,” for 
he never founded a church at all; and knows nothing of a 
“resurrection of the body,” for he represented the life to 
come as a glorified human life, resembling that of the 
angels.® 

But not content with taking the Creed, and the facts and 
doctrines which it mentions, as the norm of Christianity by 
which it must be judged, Dr. Strauss does not hesitate to 
ascribe doctrines to the Creed itself which certainly were 
not current at the time when it arose. The doctrine of 
the Trinity, which Strauss reads in the Creed,’ is really 
no more there than it is in the baptismal formula of Matt. 
xxviii. 19, upon which it is founded. The creation of the 
world in six days’ may be assumed, but it is not asserted. 
This representation is of comparatively recent date among 
the Israelites, and is the fruit of speculation as to the way 
in which the world was created by God. The pious sons 
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of Israel had believed in God, the infinite Source of all 
things, for centuries, before the Elohist, in the land of the 
captivity, wrote his history of the creation in six days; 
and as for Jesus and the apostles, we may suppose with 
equal probability that they adopted the account of the cre- 
ation given in Genesis,’ and that they said nothing about 
it themselves. At any rate none of them made the great 
truth, that “of Him and through Him and to Him are all 
things,”* dependent upon this representation. Still less 
has the Creed anything to say of a fall of the first human 
beings, and the hereditary sin and hereditary guilt of all 
mankind which sprang from it. Even the later prophets 
of Israel know nothing of Adam and Eve, the first human 
pair (not to speak of a fall); and Jesus was so far from 
embracing the doctrine that all men were corrupted by 
Adam's fall, that he distinctly recognizes the existence not 
only of “evil,” but also of “good” men ;* speaks of “ good 
men who from the treasure of their hearts bring forth good 
things ;’° and includes among the different kinds of ground, 
“good ground,’® in which the seed of religion takes firm 
root, and, springing up, brings forth “fruit an hundred- 
fold” in the heavy ears. In his mouth the word “sinner” 
is not, as it subsequently came to be, the designation of all 
men without distinction, for he distinguishes his own dis- 
ciples and pious men in general from “the sinners.”? Even 
Paul, though he calls all men sinners unless in communion 
with Christ,® and derives the universality of sin and corrup- 
tion from Adam,” is so far from believing in a state of righte- 
ousness before the fall, that he represents the first man as 
earthly and sensual, makes the natural precede the spiritual 
in order of time, and recognizes no other march in the world’s 
history than that which begins with the sensual state of 
nature and advances through the period of the law, and then 
through Christ to the true moral freedom.!® What right 
has Strauss, then, in his treatment of the Creed, to intro- 
duce doctrines of which neither Jesus nor the Apostles nor 
even the Greek Fathers" knew anything, and which first 
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found a place in the system of Christian dogmatics through 
the influence of Augustine? What right has he to add to 
the dogma of the creation, as found in the Creed, the doc- 
trine that the fall of man was caused by the devil ?# 
Neither the earlier? nor the later* account of the creation 
knows anything of the devil; and indeed, as the source of 
evil, he is originally foreign to the religion of Israel, and 
owes his place to the influence of Parsism. Even if we are 
compelled to admit that Jesus, together with his contem- 
poraries, believed in the existence of “the evil one,” it is 
also true that among all his sayings acknowledged to be 
authentic,‘ it is only in Matt. v. 37 and vi. 13—perhaps not 
even there—that he speaks of the evil one (6 zovypds) ; and 
far from founding any doctrine on this belief, he derives 
sin from man himself,® ascribes it to the weakness of the 
flesh® and ignorance, and consequently looks upon the sin- 
ner, not as a devil, but as a sick man who needs healing,’ 
or a blind man whose eyes must be opened to the light, 
and so prays for his enemies because “they know not what 
they do.”® Of evil as a principle, as a diabolical power, 
the Jesus of history never speaks. With such a view of 
human nature, what does it matter whether Jesus, in his 
intercourse with his contemporaries, adopted the current 
ideas on this subject or not? At any rate, they did not 
exercise the smallest influence over his view of the nature 
of sin. 

How different was the state of the case when in after 
times Paul, followed by the third evangelist, represented 
the devil as the God of this world,” and the fourth evangel- 
ist ascribed the sin of the first human beings to the devil," 
and under the influence of a metaphysical dualism borrowed 
from Gnosticism, drew a distinction between the children 
of God and the children of the devil, representing the last 
to be evil from their birth, and as incapable of good as their 
father the devil himself! Again, what has the fact that 
Luther imagined himself to be carrying on a contest with 
a personal devil, to do with our estimate of Jesus?? And 





1 P, 21 sqq. 2 Gen. ii. 4—iii. 3 Gen. i.—ii. 3. 
4 To which Matt. xiii. 19, 39, do not belong. 5 Matt. xv. 19. 
6 Matt. xxvi. 41, v. 29, 30. 7 Matt. ix. 12. 
8 Matt. xv. 14, xxiii, 16, 24, 26. ® Luke xxiii. 34. 
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is it fair to make the Christian religion responsible for later 
speculations as to the evil one and his satellites, which were 
borrowed, to a large extent, from the German heathenism ?4 
Yet this is what is done by Dr. Strauss, who even goes so far 
as to quote under the name of John the expression in 1 John 
iii. 8 (though he himself denies the apostolical origin of the 
Epistle), and to argue thence that had the devil not existed, 
the coming of Jesus would have been superfluous.2, Then 
does the sin that Jesus came to fight against cease to exist 
if it does not come from the devil? Has the existence of a 
devil anything to do with the question of whether Jesus 
came to break the power of sin? Or does the New Testa- 
nent (with the exception of the myth in Matt. iv. 1—11) teach 
us, as some of the ecclesiastical Fathers afterwards taught, 
that Jesus either in reality or in imagination entered upon 
a personal conflict with the devil? These are dull weapons 
indeed to wield against Christianity. The Creed is further 
credited by Strauss with the doctrine of the redemption of 
mankind by the blood of the cross,—with that form of the 
doctrine, too, according to which Jesus, in his sufferings and 
death, experienced the wrath of God as a substitute for 
mankind, whom he delivered, by so doing, from the punish- 
ment to which they were liable? Where is anything of 
the sort to be found in the Creed? Does not this doctrine 
date from the days of Anselm only? And did even he 
speak of the death of Jesus as equivalent to the punish- 
ment incurred by man? But the question of most impor- 
tance is simply whether this belief was a doctrine of Jesus. 
Did he ever (except in the later gloss of Matt. xxvi. 28) 
connect the forgiveness of sins with his own death? Did 
even his Pauline biographer ascribe any such doctrine to 
him, when he wrote down, in the name of Jesus, the para- 
ble of the Pharisee and the Publican, or of the Prodigal 
Son? Whenever Jesus speaks of his death, he represents 
it as the consequence of the struggle against the Jewish 
hierarchy, against senselessness and sin,® and anticipates 
the triumph of his cause® and the confirmation of the cove- 
nant,’ as the results of this proof of his self-sacrificing love.® 


 P. 22. 3 Pp. 22. 3p. 26. 
* Cf. Mark xiv, 24. 5 Matt. xvi. 21, xxi. 33 sqq. 6 Matt. xxi. 42. 
? Mark xiv. 24. 8 Matt. xvi. 24, 25, xx. 22, 28a. 
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Such a passage as Matt. xx. 28, cannot for a moment be 
allowed to weigh against all this evidence. Perhaps it is 
of later origin, and at any rate it does not treat of a ransom 
to be paid to God. Even Paul's doctrine of the cross never 
reminds us of the subsequent doctrine of satisfaction. He 
considers the death of Christ a sacrifice, but a moral sacri- 
fice, the power of which is shared by those who are united 
with Christ by faith. All that is said in his writings about 
the satisfaction rendered by the death of the cross to the 
demands of the law, which required the death of the tres- 
passer, is merely intended to shew that since Christ had 
died, but had overcome death, the law had no longer any 
claims upon him or upon his faithful ones who die and rise 
again with him. It must be regarded simply as a polemic 
against the legal Judaism, without further influence upon 
the development of Christianity. This becomes still clearer 
when we remember that Paul regarded the law, with its 
punishments and threats, as a provisional dispensation of 
God, established with a view to the position of a minor, in 
which the child, still under tutors and guardians, is not yet 
conscious of the relation in which it stands to God as its 
Father.! 

This is perhaps the proper place in which to point out 
how Strauss not only attributes to the Creed doctrines 
which were unknown to. the Creed itself, to the apostles 
and to Jesus, but is even driven by his party feeling to 
pronounce a criticism on ecclesiastical doctrine? which 
must be rejected as unfair and untrue. In his account of 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of Satisfaction (a reproduction, 
according to him, of the sacrifice of human bdeings),® he 
says, “In this proceeding on the part of God, who punishes 
the innocent in place of the guilty, no one can fail to re- 
cognize the conduct of a barbarian; and in the same 
connection he reminds us, with a certain approval, of Dide- 
rot’s remark, “Il n'y a pas de bon pére, qui voulit ressem- 
bler & notre pére céleste.”® We certainly have no intention 
of taking up the cudgels on behalf of the ecclesiastical 
doctrine, which appears to us, moreover, to have nothing 
whatever to do with Christianity ; but is it permissible in 
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our age to hold up to scorn and ridicule a doctrine which 
attempted, in the judicial language of the age in which it 
rose, to make it intelligible how the loving God, without 
prejudice to the claims of his justice, can pardon the sinner ? 
Does this remind us of a barbarian “to whom it is all the 
same whether the debt contracted is paid by the debtor or 
by some one else”? No more is the ordinary “three = one” 
a satisfactory refutation of the doctrine of the Trinity ;— 
that doctrine in which the most powerful intellects of a 
former age sought the solution of the enigma of the con- 
ception of God. Strauss might have learned better things 
from Hase, Baur and Schweizer, who are as little enamoured 
of the doctrine of the Church as he is himself, but are at 
least capable of understanding it and of recognizing its 
relative value. Strauss’s polemic reverts to the position of 
the Socinians, the rationalists, and men such as Reimarus, 
who were so deficient in the historical sense that they 
judged everything by their own standards, and had not yet 
learned from Lessing to appreciate the religious ideas that 
a previous generation had expressed in its dogmatic system, 
under forms which were doubtless inadequate, but yet were 
necessary at the time. 

Again, Strauss attaches the doctrine of the sacraments! 
to the article in the Creed on “the Church,” especially 
(for our critic does not trouble himself about the Roman 
Catholics) the sacraments of the Lord’s Supper and Bap- 
tism. As to the fact that these ceremonies are never 
mentioned in the Creed at all, and further, that historical 
criticism (according to Strauss himself) has shewn that 
Jesus did not institute baptism (Matt. xxviii. 19), and 
never ordained the last paschal meal as a permanent usage, 
Strauss does not trouble himself about it. Originally the 
Lord’s Supper was simply the continuation, among the 
Jewish Christians, of the Jewish passover, hallowed how- 
ever by the memory of Jesus, who had himself celebrated 
this feast the night before his death.2 Then Paul? and the 
Pauline evange slist, * who as anti-legalists would have nothing 
to do with any celebration of the passover, make Jesus 
institute the Supper of the New Covenant in memory of 

. B.S, 2 Mark xiv. 16 sqq. 
31 Cor. xi. 25. * Luke xxii. 19, 20. 
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himself, afterthe celebration of the passover (era rd} Servqrac); 
while the event disappears altogether in the fourth Gospel,! 
according to which Jesus was already dead,” when the Jews 
ate the passover. Yet Strauss sees essential elements of 
Christianity in the existence of the church, which Jesus 
never thought of founding, and in these ceremonies of which 
we have just spoken. He even makes merry with the idea 
that baptism is essential to salvation, and that the unbap- 
tized are irretrievably lost, on the strength of the passage 
in Mark xvi. 15, 16, a passage generally allowed to be 
unauthentic, and which does not contain this false doc- 
trine at all; and when he thinks of the Lord’s Supper, 
in which meal apostolical Christianity saw nothing but 
a memorial of the self-sacrificing love of Jesus, he feels 
“repelled by the offensive oriental figure of eating the flesh 
and drinking the blood of a human being.”* As if the 
difficult passage, Jolin vi. 51, 54, contained the words uttered 
by Jesus at the last passover! as if he had spoken then of 
eating his body and drinking his blood ! 

In discussing the dogmas of the Church, Dr. Strauss 
cannot resist the temptation of pointing out the deplorable 
position in which a preacher who has embraced the modern 
ideas must find himself in conducting the public worship 
of the Church. What is he to do on the Christian festivals 
without the miraculous stories of the birth of Jesus on 
Christmas-day, without his resurrection from the grave on 
Easter Sunday, and without his bodily ascension on Ascen- 
sion-day?* ‘The difficulty may exist, and it may shew the 
incongruity of the combination of old ecclesiastical forms 
with more modern beliefs, but what has it to do with the 
Christian religion? The Christian religion existed long 
before the rise of these miraculous stories and the institu- 
tion of days consecrated to their memory. The Jewish 
Christians never observed these days, but simply retained 
the existing Jewish feasts and holy days, the Sabbath, the 
Passover, and so on. Paul recognized no other celebration 
of Easter than “keeping the feast with the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth,’® and did not consider religion 
pledged to the “observance of days, months, seasons and 


1 John xiii. ? John xiii. 1, 29, xviii. 28, xix. 31. 
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years ;"! while the fourth evangelist took under his pro- 
tection the non-observers (of pi) rypotvres) in Asia Minor. 
Although the Christian festivals, then, lose their original 
significance from the modern point of view, especially in 
the cases of Easter Sunday and Ascension-day (for the feast 
of Christmas, as the celebration of the birth of Jesus, retains 
its value even when the mythical elements in Matt. i. ii. 
and Luke i. ii. have fallen away), yet this has nothing to do 
with the question whether we are still Christians or not. 
These feasts are the later institutions of the Church, and 
the Christian religion is independent of the very existence 
of a church. Jesus founded no church and ordained no 
feasts or days of commemoration, and Paul disregarded them 
and protested against religion being made dependent upon 
them. Christianity, then, will abide, even should Rothe’s 
idea be realized, and should the Church, after having ful- 
filled her mission, make way for the Christian State. 

The articles in the Creed on “the second coming of 
Christ, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting,” still remain. We shall speak 
further on of the second coming of Jesus, and have already 
discussed the forgiveness of sins and the resurrection of the 
body, as Christian doctrines. At present we need only note 
that, in speaking of the article on “resurrection and eternal 
life,” Strauss includes the doctrine of eternal damnation, 
and reminds us that, according to Christianity, salvation is 
the portion of but a very small section of humanity. The 
sentence of condemnation, he declares, embraces in the first 
place every human being who lived before Christ, with the 
exception of some few privileged individuals, such as the 
Jewish patriarchs ; in the second place, all the heathens, 
Jews and Mahommedans now living, besides all heretical 
and impious Christians. These last, indeed, have incurred 
the sentence by their own guilt, but all the rest by the sin 
of Adam, through no fault of their own.” 

What right has Strauss to attach all this to the Creed, 
though it never says a word about eternal damnation, and 
therefore does not make belief in it an article of faith? 
Who will deny that there is judgment for the wicked, even 
if we do not represent that judgment under the imperfect 
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human form of a final sentence? Most assuredly Jesus 
anticipated a day of judgment; but we cannot make out 
from authentic passages, such as Matt. v. 22, x. 15, xii. 41, 
under what form he conceived it. He shared the Israelite 
idea of “the gehenna” as the future abode of the wicked} 
and “the earth” as the inheritance of the devout ;? but is 
the Christian religion dependent upon such representations 
as these,—the result of the views of nature and the world 
then prevalent? Did not Jesus also speak of being “liable 
to the judgment of the Sanhedrim ;’* and is the moral idea 
to which he gave utterance on that occasion annulled, 
because in our days no judgment is ever pronounced in 
that form? Are the words, “subject to the judgment of the 
gehenna,” in his mouth* anything more than the expression, 
under the current form, of liability to the extreme of punish- 
ment? When Jesus spoke of the coming judgment,® did he 
mean to indicate anything but the greater or smaller extent 
of man’s guiltiness before God? In Matt. xii. 41, 42, does 
he intend to enter upon an investigation of the administra- 
tive methods of the future judgment ; or, on the contrary, 
does he wish simply to teach that, in the eye of God, the 
men of Nineveh and the queen of the South stand higher 
than his own unbelieving contemporaries? Surely the reli- 
gious ideas of Jesus, as such, were not dependent upon the 
transient form under which they were pronounced, and no 
more fall with the change of our ideas about Hades, the 
Gehenna, the future judgment, and such things, than with 
the change that has come over our views of the solar system 
since the days of Copernicus. The fourth evangelist was 
still a Christian, although he imagined the future dwelling- 
place of the devout to be Heaven,® and not the glorified eart, 
as Jesus thought ;’ nor was he false to the Christian idea 


when he substituted for the sensuous representations of 
Hades and Gehenna a judgment (xpéo.s) that sin itself 


brought with it. 

But Strauss’s attack upon Christianity becomes still more 
unfair when, under the head of Christian eschatology, he 
goes the length (like Reimarus, whom he quotes”) of putting 


1 Matt. v. 22, xviii. 8. 2 Matt. v. 5. 3 Matt. v. 22. 
4 Matt. v. 22. 5 Matt. x. 15. 6 John xiv. 2, 3, xvii. 24. 
7 Matt. v. 4. § John iii. 18. 9 P. 34. 
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down to Christianity the exclusive anathemas of the Augs- 
burg and other confessions. Did Jesus, then, like Luther, 
declare the heathen damned? Did he not rather teach that 
“many should come from the east and west, and should sit 
down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
God”?! Did he not praise the faith of a heathen centurion,’ 
and place the Samaritan, heretic as he was in the eyes of 
the Jews, above the orthodox levite and priest ?* Did he, 
not to run up any more examples, ever make eternal life 
and eternal destruction dependent upon a dogina or a con- 
fession of faith? The representation of the last judgment 
in Matt. xxv. 31 sqq., is probably not from Jesus ; but it 
is entirely in his spirit that the picture makes the future 
weal or woe of each individual depend solely upon whether 
or not he has given proof of love for his fellow-men ;* in 
other words, not upon the orthodoxy of his creed, not upon 
whether he has been baptized or not, but upon his moral 
conduct.® 

According to Strauss, ecclesiastical orthodoxy is irrecon- 
cilable with the consciousness of our modern times. We 
did not require him to teach us that. His mistake consists 
in his attempt to strike a blow at Christianity by placing 
himself in opposition to certain antiquated forms, which 
have nothing to do with the religion of Jesus, and which he 
makes out to be still coarser than they really are. 

It is not only when we inspect the contents of the Chris- 
tian doctrine that we find we are are no longer Christians, 
says Strauss, but even the formal basis of Christianity, the 
authority of the Scripture, has sunk beneath our feet. If 
Protestantism allowed us to search the Scriptures freely, the 
criticism of to-day affects not only the contents, but the very 
existence of the Scripture, as the word of God. I might be 
content with referring on this point to Luther, Zwingli and 
Calvin, who conducted investigations not only into the con- 
tents, but into the origin of the Scriptures, and came to the 
conclusion, even then, that some of the books of the Bible 
are not by the writers whose names they bear; but the 

1! Matt. viii. 11. 2 Matt. viii. 10. 

3 Luke x. 29 sqq. 4 Vv. 35—45. 

5 Cf. Matt. v. 22, x. 15, xi. 21, 22, xii. 31, 41, xviii. 8, 9, xxiii. 14, 15. 
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question of the authority of the Scriptures is far from being 
settled by an appeal to the Reformers, and has a much deeper 
significance. Where have the writers of the Old and New Tes- 
taments given out their writings for “God's word”? Where 
have they declared themselves to be the infallible witnesses 
of the truth? Scripture itself teaches us that the later Israel- 
ite prophets did not hold to the ideas of their predecessors ; 
that Ezek. xviii. 19, 20, is inconsistent with Exod. xx. 5; that 
the idea of the Messiah which appears in Isaiah ix. 5 and 
x1. 1 sqq., made way for that of Isaiah liii. 1 sqq. and Daniel 
vii. 14; that the writer of the Chronicles purposely departs 
from the narrative of the books of Kings; that Jesus de- 
clared his opposition to the law of Exod. xxi. 24, and reserved 
to himself the widest freedom with regard to the precepts of 
the law.! Jesus recognized no authority, and superseded 
no former authority by his own, but appealed to the head 
and the heart of his hearers. His disciples were not to 
allow themselves to be called “masters” or “fathers.’’? 
Peter did not hesitate to render an account to the community 
of what he had done at Czesarea.* Paul declared that the 
authority of the three pillars, however high the rank that 
was given them, was nothing to him ;* and even submitted 
himself and his preaching to the judgment of understand- 
ing men,” urged his converts to free inquiry,® and ex- 
pressly declared that he would not have dominion over 
the faith of Christians.’ The fourth evangelist appeals for 
the recognition of the truth to man’s moral sense,* teaches 
that the Scripture points not to itself, but to the Christ, as 
the source of life ;* and sees in the spirit of truth, as the 
representative of Jesus, an inner power of life which would 
make it superfluous to ask him about the truth.’ This 
being the teaching of Christianity according to the most 
ancient authorities, where is there a word about “the au- 
thority of Scripture,” or a written word, to serve as a rule 
to posterity? As Christians, therefore, we inquire not 
only into the Scripture, but about it too, and have a perfect 
right to follow the example of Luke™ in submitting exist- 


1 Matt. xii. 3, 4, 7, ix. 14 sqq.; Mark ii. 27. ? Matt. xxiii. 8. 
3 Acts xi. 1 sqq. * Gal. ii. 6, i. 8. 5 1 Cor. x. 15. 
6 ] Thess. v. 21. 7 2 Cor. i. 24. 8 John vii. 17, viii. 47, xviii. 37. 
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ing traditions to a critical inquiry, and, where truth requires 
that we should do so, rejecting them. In the same way, in 
inquiring into the authenticity of the Pauline writings, we 
are but obeying the injunction of 2 Thessalonians iii. 17. 
At this point we must, doubtless, admit the abstract possi- 
bility that the Scriptures, critically examined, might be 
found to furnish no reliable materials for the genuine 
knowledge of original Christianity ; but the actual facts are 
very far from realizing this abstract possibility, and shew 
that criticism does not render it impossible to accomplish 
the task from which Schlosser shrank,! and, after reject- 
ing all that is unhistorical, to write a regular history of 
Israel ; while, even according to Strauss, it retains the words 
and deeds of Jesus in sufficient number to enable him to 
make the Christ the mark of his polemic, and to enable us 
to understand that spirit and those principles which teach 
us to say with Paul, “He who hath the spirit of Christ, 
belongs to God ;’? “Christ liveth in me;’* and in con- 
formity with these principles to strive after resemblance to 
God.* 

After ecclesiastical orthodoxy comes the turn of rational- 
ism. The well-known defects of this school are exposed by 
Strauss, who lays especial stress upon the ridiculous nature 
of some of the rationalistic explanations, such as that of the 
story of paradise and of the resurrection of Jesus, considered 
as a revival from an apparent death. The value of the 
rationalistic movement, and its services in substituting for 
a dogmatic conception of Christ the moral personality of 
Jesus, are passed over in silence. Surely they deserved a 
little more appreciation. Nor is Schleiermacher’s “Glau- 
benslehre” in his eyes anything but another unsuccessful 
attempt to rescue Christianity.© We quite admit that the 
gravest objections may be urged against the method in 
which Schleiermacher reconstructed the historical Christ 
by means of the spirit which dwelt in the Christian com- 
munity, and found the expression of this constructive 
Christology in the fourth Gospel, which he ascribed to John. 
In spite of this unsuccessful attempt, however, Schleier- 
macher did great service, inasmuch as, unlike his ra- 


1 Strauss, p. 40. 2 Rom. viii. 9. 3 Gal. ii. 20. 
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tionalist and supernaturalist predecessors, he conceived 
Christianity not as a doctrine of religion and morality, but 
as the revelation of religious life; by the application of a 
close religious criticisin, accurately defined the boundary 
between the essential and the unessential in Christianity ; 
represented religion, with perfect truth, as unity and commu- 
nion between God and man; and, instead of constituting 
Christ the object of the true religion, made him its subject, 
from which, as its central point, it was to spread to all man- 
kind in directions and under forms of the widest diversity. 
All this retains its truth even when the historical method 
has taken the place of Schleiermacher’s idealism. Strauss 
considers that the person of Jesus occupies quite another 
position in Christianity to that assigned it in Schleier- 
macher's system. In Christianity, he says, the founder of the 
religion is its principal object, as it is to him that its worship 
is addressed.’ In making such an assertion, Strauss ought to 
have spoken of the doctrine of the Church, not of Schleier- 
macher, and still less of Christianity. For Jesus never put 
himself forward as the object of religion, or made religion 
dependent upon any conception of his person. The king- 
dom of heaven was not Ais kingdom, but the kingdom of 
God; not he, but God, was the Lord of the harvest ;? it 
lay not with him, but with the Father, to assign to each 
one the place of honour he should take in the kingdom of 
God.’ In those authentic parables‘ in which Jesus embraces 
the leading ideas of religion, his own person does not appear 
at all; and where he does appear, it is in historical parables, 
together with earlier messengers of God,°® and never as the 
object of worship or as a mediator. If he calls men to 
himself, he does so, not because he is a supernatural being, 
but because he is “meek and lowly in heart.’® The title 
of honour, “Good Master,” is rejected by him, and God 
alone is represented as the ideal of good.’ To blaspheme 
him, he says, may be forgiven, but not to blaspheme the 
Holy Spirit.» The examination of authentic passages” makes 
it probable that he never called himself “Son of God,” at 


1 Pp. 47. 2 Matt. ix. 38. 3 Matt. xx. 23. 
4 Matt. xiii. 5 Matt. xxi, 37—39. 6 Matt. xi. 283—30. 
7 Matt. xix. 17; Mark x. 17, 18. 8 Matt. xii. 32. 
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any rate not in any metaphysical or theocratic sense. He 
did not assign the title of Messiah to himself, but towards 
the end of his ministry accepted it, even then, however, 
under the restriction of its being associated with no old 
theocratic ideas... The only name he adopts for himself 
is “Son of Man:” and that is not in order to represent 
himself as the ideal of humanity, but because he looked 
upon it as his task to labour for the coming of the king- 
dom of true humanity, preached in the book of Daniel 
under the symbolical form of the kingdom of the Son of 
Man. The “more than the temple” of Matthew xii. 6, 
and the “more than Jonah” and “inore than Solomon” 
of Matt. xii. 41, 42, refer, as shewn by the neuters peifov and 
wéov, to his work, and not to his person. His works must 
shew what he was ;? and when he demands self-sacrifice, 
the renunciation of self, of father and of mother, for his 
sake,® he does not mean his person, looked upon in itself 
alone, but himself in connection with his work and the 
kingdom of God. And this is why, in some of the paral- 
lel passages, the words “for my sake” are illustrated by 
the addition, “and the gospel’s,’* or, as Luke has it, “for 
the kingdom of God’s sake.”® 

For the rest, it is certain that the personality of Jesus 
must be reckoned among the great levers which gave Chris- 
tianity its power over the world, and that it was an indivi- 
dual, not simply certain ideas, that raised Christianity to 
one of the forces of the world. Abstract doctrines or ideas 
produce no effect unless they are supported by actual indi- 
viduals ; but when Jesus jad given life to a new religion, 
not only by his teaching but by his personality, and a 
miglity spirit had gone forth from his person, it is another 
question whether the religion which he had called into life 
by word and deed was inseparably connected, I will not say 
with his person, but with the /nowledye of his person ; and 
in answer to this question, history asserts that no Christology 
is intermingled with the religion of Jesus; and that the 
fourth evangelist, in the spirit of the Master, foretold the 
days when religion should depend, not upon the person, 


1 Matt. xvi. 16, 17, 20, 21 sqq., xxvi. 64. 2 Matt. xi. 2—6. 
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but upon the spirit of Jesus ;) from which it follows that 
the religion of Jesus, as the true relation of man to God, 
and as the worship of God in spirit and in truth, would 
still exist, as the elder Fichte very truly observed, even if his 
person were to fall into oblivion. For a religion must not be 
estimated by its founder, but the founder by his religion.” 

Hence it follows, that even if the result of historical eri- 
ticism is to shew that comparatively little is known of the 
life of Jesus, and to make it difficult therefore to take a 
stand upon faith in him personally, as he lived in Palestine, 
yet this difficulty, which is urged by Strauss, has no power 
against Christianity. Jesus requires faith in God, not in 
himself ;> and when Paul speaks of faith in Christ, he is 
not thinking of the historical Jesus, “the Christ according 
to the flesh,’* but of the glorified Christ, “the Lord who is 
spirit,”° who has died by his crucifixion to all that is earthly 
and Jewish. The Christ of Paul implies the antecedent 
existence of the earthly Jesus, but, as the object of faith, 
is purely spiritual, “the man from heaven,’ for faith in 
whom no accurate knowledge of the earthly life of Jesus is 
required. 

Christianity is originally a Theistic and not a Christo- 
logical religion. But, even so, it has no permanent value 
for Strauss. There was much that was good in the teach- 
ing of Jesus,—in his commendation of universal love of 
man, for instance ; but in this respect there are others, both 
before and after him, such as Rabbi Hillel and the Greek 
Epictetus, who are not at all behind him.’ It really requires 
some little courage to put a Jewish rabbi and a philosopher, 
unknown except in the learned world, and even there, in 
the case of Hillel, known to but few, who, with all their 
merits, actually accomplished little or nothing, side by side 
with that man of Nazareth who occupies such a place in 
the history of the world! But apart from that, we may 
ask whether it can be thought to detract from the greatness 
of Jesus that the truths he taught may be found to a certain 
extent elsewhere? Does not Christianity claim to be the 
expression of just what is most truly human? And would 


1 John xvi, 23a. 2 John vi. 67—69 3 Cf. Matt. xviii. 6 ; Mark ix. 42. 
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Jesus have been the true Son of Man, if no traces of his 
principles were to be found elsewhere? Jesus himself did 
not say that his religion was absolutely new, but represented 
it as the development and continuation of what already 
existed in Israel, in the law and the prophets.’ If Hillel was 
a celebrated teacher, Jesus, who testified of a scribe that he 
was not far from the kingdom of God,? would have been the 
first to acknowledge his services. In the same way, Jesus 
always assumed that the germ of what he taught was already 
present in the heart of every man, and therefore appealed to 
the human intellect and moral consciousness. Jesus does 
not say that the Samaritan, in the parable, proved himself 
the neighbour of the unfortunate traveller, but he leaves the 
decision to his hearers, and their conscience answered him, 
“He who shewed mercy to him.” What Jesus taught, then, 
was not absolutely new, and that is just what gives it its 
significance in the history of the world. Paul was the first 
to represent Christianity as absolutely new,’ as a new cove- 
nant. The love which Jesus did not regard as unknown 
to Israel,® becomes with the fourth evangelist a new com- 
mandment.® The Gnosticism of a still later period allowed 
no development of what previously existed into Christianity, 
which it regarded as the absolute truth. 

According to Strauss, however, not only is Christianity 
nothing new, but it suffers, even in its most original form, 
from defects which have had an injurious influence on the 
social life of man, and in consequence of which it has been 
very properly renounced in our own times. Strauss finds 
in the teaching of Jesus himself the expression of those 
ascetic ideas which subsequently assumed such an ascend- 
ant in the Christian Church, to the injury of the genuine 
development of all that is truly human. Christianity, 
according to Strauss, preaches from the very beginning, 
by the mouth of Jesus himself, contempt for the present 
world, condemns the possession of earthly riches and the 
attempt to gain them,’ and is indifferent to the virtues 
of a citizen.> Love of his fatherland and family life were 
unknown to Jesus. He consequently exalts celibacy, is 


1 Matt. v. 17. 2 Mark xii. 34. § 2 Cor. v. 17. 
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indifferent to science and art,) standing in this respect 
upon the same level as Cakjamuni (Buddha), but differing 
from him in as far as Cakjamuni was a nihilist, Jesus a 
dualist ;? the former seeking comfort in the final annihila- 
tion of man, the latter in the imaginary representation of a 
future state of bliss. With his eye upon Matt. x. 5, more- 
over, Strauss even makes Jesus responsible for the exclusive 
doctrines of the later church.® 

It is true that Jesus no more studied or taught sociology 
than he did any of the other sciences, and never devoted 
himself to questions of politics; but does the prerogative 
ascribed to him consist in these things? Is Jesus any less 
the founder of a religious life because he did not stand upon 
the platform of the nineteenth century in things such as 
these? Unless we called in the aid of miracle, how could 
we expect a native of Palestine, with the very limited means 
placed within his reach by his age and his country, to have 
been exalted, in matters lying outside the limits of religion, 
above his age? And, after all, what has it to do with the 
real question? Do Beethoven, Rembrandt and Shakespeare 
cease to be masters and guides in art, because they were 
not astronomers, statesmen, historians or philologians? Are 
the services of Copernicus and Newton to be slighted, or 
do their discoveries lose their value, because they were 
both of them children of their age in other respects, and 
Newton even indulged in superstitious chiliastic specula- 
tious? Does ancient Israel cease to be the people of reli- 
vion par excellence, Greece to be the land of art, Rome to 
have created the science of the jurist, because the first was 
not eminent in philosophy and science, and the two last had 
not vet found the true path of political and social progress ? 
And shall Jesus then cease to be the master of masters in 
religion, because he was not a philosopher, a statesman or 
an artist? To assert anything of the kind would be an 
open violation of all that is required to form an impartial 
judgment. 

But now we must turn to the religion of Jesus itself. It 
is coupled, says Strauss, with contempt for the present world. 
We ask for the evidence of this assertion. Did he ever 
despise a man on account of his earthly occupation? Did 
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he urge the Roman centurion whose faith he commended 
to desert his military profession? Did he ever blame the 
Roman tax-gatherer for his occupation as such? Was he 
not capable of appreciating what was good and true in the 
teaching of the scribes of his day, however far he felt him- 
self removed from the position upon which they took their 
stand?! Who rejoiced in the glories of visible nature more 
than he who pointed to the blessings of the hand of God 
in the beauty of the lilies of the field and in the birds of 
heaven? Jesus was no one-sided spiritualist. For him, 
nature was a revelation of spirit; and the development of 
the seed that rises from the earth in fruit-bearing blades, or 
even grows up into a mighty tree, was the type of the 
development of man.2 Who knew how to take advantage 
of all that occurred in the every-day life of man, now of 
the women’s household work,* now of the husbandman’s® 
or fisherman’s® occupations, of the very mending of old 
clothes, of storing up old and new wine,’ of the love of 
parents for their children,® of the courts of law,® of the 
customs of the priests,!° of the care of a shepherd for his 
sheep,’ or an owner for his cattle,” of the history of his 
people, as known to him,”’—who knew how to turn all this 
to account, as did he whose quick eye allowed nothing to 
escape it, and who knew how to draw from all that the 
visible world presented to him the most useful lessons of 
life? Though Jesus adopted no monistic theory of the 
universe—the product of later philosophical reflections— 
yet, for all that, nature and spirit were so far one in his 
conception, that the visible universe was to him the reflec- 
tion and the revelation of the eternal laws that rule in the 
spiritual kingdom. . The kingdom of God was, he thought, 
in the future, an ideal of holiness and purity, for which the 
earthly life was a preparation ; but this same kingdom of 
God had a home none the less even now in the present 
world. The kingdom of God, to him, is not only a state of 
future completeness, but also one of growing perfection in 
the present. And so he compared it to the leaven which only 
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permeates the meal little by little,’ or to a seed that will grow 
ever higher and higher until it becomes a tree with spread- 
ing branches.? His kingdom of God is not simply a future 
ideal, but a society in which at first good and bad dwell 
side by side,* and in which the seed of religion bears dif- 
ferent fruits in the hearts of different individuals It had 
not yet to come® for the first time, but was already in the 
world.® Are we to find fault with him if, under the forms 
current in his time, he believed in a future period (6 aidy 6 
péAXwv) in which the ideal of human society should at last 
be realized? It has nothing to do with the purity of his 
efforts, whether he imagined this future to be more or less 
close at hand,’ or thought of it as the result of a long pro- 
gressive development,® in which he left it to God to fix 
those limits which were unknown to him. No doubt he 
taught us not to be anxious and to worry ourselves about 
the morrow ;” but it does not follow that he thought all 
provision for earthly wants superfluous. Did he not think 
that any one who undertook to do a thing should calculate 
the cost beforehand?“ Though he placed the spiritual 
above the material, yet did he not teach his disciples to 
pray, and therefore to work, for daily bread?” He despised 
riches, we are told, and condemned the rich man, not because 
he was wicked, but because he was rich, and made Lazarus 
the heir of blessedness, not because he was good, but because 
he was poor 3 he called the poor and the wretched blessed, 
because they would be compensated in the future kingdom 
of God, and he even told a rich man that it was his duty to 
sell all that he had to give to the poor.’ How much more 
insight, says Strauss,!® had Buckle, into the uses of money ! 
As to the first point, we need only remark that the parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus, which is only found in Luke, 
must not be suppesed to have been uttered by Jesus him- 
self ; and that this parable, moreover, is intended to sketch, 
under the type of the rich man and Lazarus, the relations 


existing between the Jewish hierarchy and the humbler 
1 Matt. xiii. 33. 2 Matt. xiii. 31, 32. 3 Matt. xiii. 24 sqq. 
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classes. It was not because of their poverty that he pro- 
nounced the poor and the hungry blessed. In Matthew v. 3, 
he does not speak of the physically poor and hungry, but of 
the “poor in spirit;” and in verse 6,of those who “hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” As for those who were lite- 
rally poor and needy in the things of the world, he called 
them blessed, because henceforth even they, the despised 
classes of the people, should share the blessings of the 
kingdom of God; and he was conscious of his glorious 
calling to fill up the chasm which separated the privileged 
classes from the humble masses of the people, upon whom 
the Jewish grandees looked down with contempt. Jesus 
set himself to the task, which the Pharisees and Scribes 
had neglected, of “preaching the gospel to the poor,”? of 
raising them from their degraded condition, and making 
them feel that they too were children of God. Is this 
singing the praises of poverty after the fashion of the 
ascetics and mendicant friars? Or is it rather the highest 
object which the best men of our own age strive to realize ? 
Again, when a man had boasted of having scrupulously 
observed allthe commandments of the law, and fancied 
that a commonplace virtue such as that had brought him 
to the very climax of moral perfection, and when Jesus 
commanded him to leave all his property and dedicate him- 
self without reserve to the kingdom of God, in order to 
make him feel that there was a higher virtue than that of 
the law,—that, namely, of self-sacrificing love,—was this 
demand, I ask, made under such special circumstances, 
intended for a universal prescription? Did Jesus give the 
same injunction to the women of property who ministered 
to him of their substance,? or to Joseph of Arimathea® 
and other rich disciples? Jesus was far from despising 
earthly riches ; nay, he even blames the servant who, instead 
of putting out his money to interest, buried the treasure 
that had been entrusted to him ;* considers it every man’s 
duty to support his necessitous parents out of his own 
means, and reproaches the Pharisees for devouring widows’ 
houses. It deserves special notice in this connection that 
Jesus defended the woman at Bethany, who had spent a 
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large sum of money on the expression of a beautiful idea, 
against the good people (the pietists of his time) who looked 
upon it simply as an act of extravagance, and would have 
preferred to see all the money given to the poor. 

Jesus, says Strauss, had no love of his fatherland and 
knew nothing of family life. It is true that he placed 
humanity above his country, and his kindred according to the 
spirit, who were ready to join him in doing the will of God, 
above his kindred according to the flesh, who were so in- 
capable of appreciating the higher objects for which he 
lived, that they thought his inspiration an attack of insanity.” 
Should he be blamed for this? For the rest, he who felt him- 
self and his disciples called to be “the light of the world,”* 
and who opened the kingdom of God to heathens and 
Samaritans, loved his own country so much that when he 
sent his disciples upon their first missionary journey he 
urged them to turn in the first place to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.4 The very man who resisted the pretensions 
of Israel to occupy the first place in the kingdom of God, 
could weep as he thought of the fate that awaited his un- 
happy fatherland® If he placed kinship in spirit above 
kinship in blood, yet he understood the love of parents to 
their children ;7 he loved children himself,S and combated 
the ecclesiastical ethics of the Pharisees, which deprived a 
father or mother of necessary: support to enrich the temple. 
Jesus believed it a duty to honour both father and mother, 
though he recognized higher moral requirements, to which 
love of father and mother, of wife and children, must be 
subordinate.” Though continuance in the unmarried state 
was afterwards regarded as a work of merit, Jesus looked 
upon marriage as a divine institution, and denounced the 
abuse of the law of divorce which was common among his 
contemporaries." In speaking of certain men who had re- 
frained from marriage for the sake of the kingdom of God,” 
he simply states the fact without commending celibacy, 
and at most only teaches that an unmarried life, under 
peculiar circumstances and in obedience to higher claims, 
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may become necessary, or at any rate advisable,—a fact of 
which he himself was an illustration. 

Jesus, says Strauss, paid no attention to the political 
condition of his nation. He did not condemn the payment 
of tribute to the oppressor.’ Was he bound in duty then 
to do so? to preach an insurrection against the established 
powers, and to hasten the fall of his country by useless 
efforts of resistance? Was not his conduct in this respect 
as sensible and practical as that of Jeremiah when he at- 
tempted to dissuade his countrymen from a hopeless struggle 
against the Chaldean supremacy? Jesus was no political 
fanatic or zealot, but taught the principle of rendering to 
Cesar that which is Cesar’s, and to God that which is 
God's. He no more devoted himself to affairs of state than 
to judicial or civic questions.” None of those things had 
anything to do with his vocation, and they all lay outside 
the region of his activity. Had the objects that he had at 
heart anything to hope from material force? What else 
had they who drew the sword to expect, but in their turn 
to fall by the sword? The rulers of the nations exercise 
dominion, and the great ones exercise power upon them, but 
Jesus preaches another power than that of the sword, the 
power of ministering love. Whichever of his disciples 
desires to be great, must be the servant of all4 True power, 
according to him, was spiritual. The place of honour in 
the kingdom of God was to belong to those who had learned 
to deny themselves; and the peacemakers were to be 
called God's children,® even though he foresaw that his 
coming into the world would throw the apple of discord 
into the midst of mankind? Are these maxims which 
deserve condemnation, or are they the enunciation of the 
principles upon the uncompromising application of which 
the happiness of man depends ? 

Christianity, then, in its original form, has nothing to do 
with the asceticism which was from the very first a seduc- 
tive influence in the church. Even Paul, though more 
inclined to spiritualisin than Jesus, was never guilty of this 
exaggeration. Gifts and operations may differ, but it is one 
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spirit in all ; “all things are yours.”? Such is the principle 
of Paul. Asceticism is not of Israelitish origin at all. Jesus, 
an Israelite of the Israelites, never inclined to it. Aversion 
to the things of the earth and exaltation of celibacy first 
found their way into the Church at a later date, under 
the influence of Neoplatonism and Gnosticism; they are 
objected to in the New Testament ;? and those who in our 
own time shake off such ideas and value the present world, 
only do what they should as true disciples of Jesus. 
Strauss asserts that Christianity is exclusive. “Jesus 
does indeed teach that the Heavenly Father makes his sun 
to rise upon all, both evil and good, and his rain to come 
down upon both just and unjust. But, according to Mat- 
thew at any rate, he forbad his disciples, on their first mis- 
sionary journey, to let the sunshine and the fructifying rain 
of his gospel fall upon the heathen and the Samaritan.”* 
But, in the first place, we must ask whether the words here 
attributed to Jesus were really uttered by him? If they 
were, they can only have meant that the preaching of the 
gospel was to begin with Israel. Exclude the heathens and 
Samaritans! Why, even the Pharisees, to judge from the 
eagerness with which they received and even searched for 
so-called proselytes,® did not refuse them admission to the 
kingdom of God if they desired it. The true principle of 
toleration was preached by Jesus when he rebuked the zeal 
of his disciples in prohibiting a man who did not belong 
to their own society from doing wonders in his name, and 
uttered that remarkable aphorism, “ He that is not against 
us, is on our side.”’® And, again, the recollection of his 
judgment of the Samaritan in Luke x. 30 sqq., is in itself 
enough to convince us how completely the subsequent per- 
secutions of heretics were opposed to the principles of Jesus. 
Strauss’s most serious attack upon Jesus consists in his 
assertion that he was a fanatic of the extremest type. 
“Though this word has long ceased to be a term of abuse 
or mockery,” he says, “and though there have been noble 
and highly spiritual fanatics, yet we cannot accept one of 
their number as our guide.”? To the question of the evidence 
of this fanaticism, Strauss answers, that when Jesus saw 
1 1 Cor. xii. 4. 2 1 Cor. iii. 22. > 1 Tim. v. * P, 84. 
5 Matt. xxiii. 15. 6 Mark ix. 38—40. 7 Pp. 80. 
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that his efforts at reformation had failed, he became the 
victim of illusions, vainly hoped for the support of angels, 
expected, within a comparatively short time, to come down 
again from heaven, to appear upon the clouds, surrounded 
by angels, and to pass judgment upon the earth. It was 
only upon the cross that these delusions left him, and in his 
last words, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Strauss hears the cry raised by despair when all illu- 
sions are finally swept away.” It cannot be denied that 


a number of expressions occur in the Gospels* which, if 


really uttered by Jesus, from a human point of view, would 
appear like insanity. But did he really cherish these ex- 
pectations? It is remarkable that Strauss. although his 
principles of criticism imply that the evangelists often 
expressed their own ideas by the mouth of Jesus, maintains 
the authenticity of the so-called eschatological discourses. 
There are, however, several reasons for doubting it. 

Ist. It is psychologically inexplicable that a man like 
Jesus, who at no other time attributed a supernatural 
character to his own person, who would hardly accept the 
title of Messiah, and was always characterized by sound 
practical judgment, moderation and common sense, should 
have imagined towards the close of his life that he would 
soon return upon the clouds as the Messiah, and even as 
the partner of the throne of God! To believe that he did 
so is to make him out a madman rather than a fanatic. 

2nd. If Jesus had believed in his return, it would only 
have been in the same sense in which all good men were 
to inherit the renovated earth or the kingdom of God, in 
which sense perhaps Jesus may have spoken‘ of his union 
with his disciples in the kingdom of his Father. He might 
cherish this expectation, for himself as well as for others, 
without being a fanatic. He may possibly have thought 
that the “age to come” was already near at hand, though 
the expression in Matt. xxiv. 36, and parables such as that 
of Matt. xiii. 33, go to prove the opposite. In that case he 
would have imagined himself descending to Hades at his 
death, thence to return with the other pious dead, when 
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waked at the close of this age. But the discourses of the 
so-called parousia are not conceived at all in this spirit. 
They do not say a word of his being glorified after his death, 
and then rising again. All this as assumed as having pre- 
viously taken place, and the compiler thinks of Jesus as 
already glorified. Nor is this all; for Jesus is supposed to 
be in heave n, and it is from thence that he comes upon the 
clouds, and not from Hades. It is quite conceivable that 
such a representation of the matter should be formed in the 
mind of a later generation ; but not that Jesus, who regarded 
the earth and not the heaven as the future abode of the 
pious, should have supposed that after his death he would 
be carried up to heaven, and thence would return to earth. 
In fhis case he must have supposed either that he would 
be taken up to heaven while yet living, as Elijah was, or, 
in case of his dying, that he would return to earth, that is, 
would rise from the dead, and would then afterwards be 
taken up to heaven. In this case the death, the descent to 
Hades, the resurrection and the glorifying, are intimately 
connected together, as they are in the representation of the 
apostle! No trace can be found of the first-mentioned 
idea ; and the expectation that he would return from the 
dead to the earth after three days,? does not necessarily 
imply a subsequent ascension ; to say nothing of the fact 
that criticism, even as represented by Strauss himself, rejects 
these predictions as unauthentic. The fanatical idea ascribed 
to Jesus, then, was by its nature impossible for any Israelite 
to entertain. The only way to overcome this difficulty is 
to suppose that the later Christians put their own ideas 
about the second coming of Jesus into the mouth of the 
Master himself. 

3rd. Another great argument against the authenticity of 
these discourses is derived from the expressions parousia 
(presence) and coming. Could Jesus, as long as he was 
still upon earth, have spoken of his presence and his coming 
as of something still future? If he really had entertained 
such hopes as Strauss supposes, would he not necessarily 
have spoken of his coming ayain? It is a remarkable fact 
that this expression never occurs. The apostolic Epistles 
preach the coming (épyeo0ax) or the future presence (1) zap- 
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ovoia) of Christ, and call it his appearing (érupdvea) or 
revelation (pavepwO var, ) aroxdAvyis). These expressions 
cannot be naturally explained except on the supposition that 
Jesus was not upon the earth at the time when they were 
uttered, was not present, but was hidden from the eye of man. 
In the mouth of the earthly Jesus, who had come?! and was ! 
visibly present at the time, such expressions as occur in 
Matt. x. 23, xvi. 27, 28, Luke xviii. 8, have no meaning ; and 
the fact that the Gospels represent him as using them, proves 
that the writers put their own ideas and forms of speech 
into his mouth, without considering how inappropriate they 
were to him. Hence, too, the fact that, according to the 
position occupied by the narrator, Jesus is made to predict I 
his coming in different ways. According to Matt. x. 23, it 
was to take place as soon as Israel had been evangelized ; if 
according to Matt. xxiv. 14, not until the gospel had been 
preached in the whole world ; while Mark and Luke, whom 
the event had taught that the Son of Man did not come 
before the generation living in the days of Jesus had passed 
away, put off the coming of the Son of Man, and, in some 
of the places referred to, make Jesus speak of the coming 
of the kingdom of God, instead of “the coming of the Son 
of Man.”” 
4th. It appears from several passages in the parousia | 
discourses of Matthew xxiv., that they cannot have been { 
uttered by Jesus. The writer even makes the disciples ask 
about the end of the world, and couple it with the Master's 
parousia. This is a historical anachronism, and does not 
‘appear in the parallel passages of Mark and Luke. In the 
same way, the “false Christs”* and “false prophets” make 
us think of a later period. Verse 9, too, is inapplicable to 
the apostles, to whom the discourse is supposed to have 
been delivered. Who can wonder that, when once the 
offence of the cross had yielded in the minds of the follow- 
ers of Jesus to the idea of his resurrection and his exalt- 
ation to heaven, they should further believe that the king- 
’ dom he had not founded during his life would afterwards 
t be established by him when he came down in glory from 
3 heaven to found his kingdom upon earth ? Who can wonder 
that these expectations were presently represented as hav- 
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ing been preached by Jesus himself? 
menon occurs a hundred times. The first (Judeo-Christian) 
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The same 


pheno- 


evangelist makes Jesus utter words that are incompatible 
with the Master's real opinions.! 
followers of Paul, he makes Jesus oppose the “false pro- 
phets” and the workers of dvoyia (i.e. those who rejected 
the law), to whom it would be of no avail in the day of 
judgment to have cast out demons and done wonders in the 


name of Jesus. 


With his eye upon the 


The second (Petrine) evangelist, consider- 


ably more inclined to Paulinism than the first, adds to the 
expression of Jesus in Matt. xxi. 13, for example, the words, 
“for all nations,” though they do not suit the context. The 
third (Pauline) evangelist in the first place modifies Mat- 
thew’s Sermon on the Mount throughout, under the influence 


of Pauline ideas. 


For instance, he uses the words addressed 


to the twelve by Jesus? in support of the mission to the 
heathens,® and in accordance with the same principle alters 
the words, “who are in the house” (Matt. v. 15), into “ who 
enter.”* He even goes so far, in opposition to the older 
account of the paschal supper held by Jesus, as to make 
him institute a second supper, because the Pauline Christians 
had given up observing the Jewish paschal feast.° 


the fourth evangelist makes Jesus the representative of 


Finally, 


ideas of which he had not really the most distant concep- 
tion. He entirely alters the prayer in Gethsemane,’ fixes 
the chronology of Passion Week in accordance with Exodus 
xil, thereby contradicting the historical facts, and makes 
Jesus speak of his “coming” in a spiritual sense. This 
being the state of the case, it is more than probable that 
the parousia discourses of Jesus are of later origin ; and 


indeed the critical observations made above exalt this belief 
into certainty. 
It is strange that Strauss, who ascribes such boundless 


expectations to Jesus, and makes him still hope for the 


support of angels even in the Garden of Gethsemane,’ hears 


a cry of despair in the exclamation of Jesus on the cross, 


which even leaves it uncertain whether he did not at last 
despair of himself and regard all his work as a failure. 


1 E.g., Matt. v. 18, 19, v. 15—20, 22, 23. 


3 Luke x. 16. 


6 John xii. 27, xviii. 11. 
7 On the strength of Matt. xxvi. 53, from which, however, when correctly 
interpreted, nothing of the kind can be inferred. 


4 Luke viii. 16. 


5 Luke xxii. 


2 Matt. x. 40. 


19, 20. 
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This account appears to us to be psychologically impossible 
if, as Strauss asserts, the parousia discourses really express 
the convictions of Jesus. And, on the other hand, if Jesus 
did not predict his second coming, it is still incredible that 
any such doubts as to the fate of his work can have occurred 
to him, if we are to attach even the smallest historical value 
to his words at the last passover. At any rate, it is certain 
that the evangelists did not attach the meaning which 
Strauss thinks possible to this exclamation. Formerly Strauss 
attempted to prove that this ery was put into the mouth of 
Jesus from Psalm xxii. 1, and he still] thinks this interpre- 
tation possible. To us it appears improbable. The words 
have too little of the spirit of theocratic royalty in them, 
and in appearance at least are unworthy of the Messiah- 
King ; and for this reason, probably, are omitted by Luke. 
Nor can these words be reckoned amongst those parts of 
the first Gospel in which the author attempts to construct 
the history of Jesus after the types of the Old Testament ; 
they are rather amongst those older portions of Matthew 
which the author has in common with Mark. For ourselves, 
this cry appears to us to express the very depth of human 
agony, @ momentary subjective perception of being, as it 
were, deserted by God; but at the same time the twice- 
repeated words, “My God, my God,” express the abiding 
conviction which would not suffer him even in the last 
bitter strugyle to cease trusting in God as his God. So 
understood, the exclamation proves at least that Jesus did 
not die as a fanatical martyr. 

Christianity, according to Strauss, having lost its per- 
manent value, he adds, in conclusion, that the Christian 
Church does not owe its hold upon the world to the moral 
contents of the preaching of Jesus, but to all the unreal 
phantasmagoria that has attached itself to his person, and 
especially to the belief in his resurrection, a piece of 
“humbug,” according to Strauss, which has changed the 
history of the world! “A Socrates, with his pure moral 
teaching, would not have fascinated the Galilean hearts of 
those days. No more could Jesus have done so by simply 
preaching purity of heart and love of man, or by blessing 
the poor and oppressed.” Jesus might have taught all that 
was good and true—nay, all that was one-sided and coarse, 
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which makes a greater impression upon the multitudes, and 
might have coufirmed the spoken word by the living deed, 
and yet it would all have been swept away and scattered 
like leaves in the wind, had not these leaves been held 
together and supported, as by a firm and tangible bond, by 
the illusion that he had risen again. 

Suppose it were so, what charge would it prove against 
Jesus? No more is he to be blamed because the blessed 
working of his religion upon mankind was influenced by a 
later philosophy and policy, or veiled first in the garments 
of Catholicism and then in Protestant dogmatism. We do 
not deny for a moment that the representations of the future 
kingdom of God, and of Jesus, the King who had been 
raised from the dead and glorified and would come again, 
proved powerful levers in spreading Christianity. But all 
this is a question of the establishment, not of the nature, 
of Christianity. At least Jesus thought otherwise ; and it 
was not in the miracles which, according to Strauss, he 
never performed, nor in any external event that was to 
happen to him, but in his own words, that he saw the 
foundation of a building of God which storm and flood 
would be powerless to destroy.” 

The triumph he expected, was to be the result of the power 
of his principles, in connection with human nature, in which 
they would take root of themselves, and would break forth 
into a rich harvest, without the husbandman’s knowing how, 
and without the co-operation of any exceptional external 
conditions.’ As Jonah had proved his prophetic dignity by 
the power of his teaching, so should his path too be opened 
by the power of truth alone What Jesus did in life and 
death was “to bear witness to the truth,” and he left the 
result to God. If circumstances of every kind afterwards 
contributed to the triumph of the good which he had up- 
held, that does not cancel the truth of the evangelical 
records, that countless multitudes followed him in Galilee 
and were astonished at his teaching, because he spoke as 
one who had power, not as the scribes,® because he was 
the friend of the people, and in opposition to the heavy 
yoke of the Jewish law made the voice of gentleness and 
humility heard,® and at the same time gave practical proof 






1 Pp. 72, 74. 2 Matt. vii. 24—27. 3 Mark iv. 26-—29. 
$ Matt. xii. 39, 41. 5 Matt. vii. 28; Mark i. 22. © Matt. xi. 28—30. 
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of his supremacy in word and deed to the Jewish scribes 
and leaders.!. All these are facts; and what was it but 
the deep impression made by his words and his whole 
personality that, towards the end of his life, produced the 
conviction in the minds of his followers that he was the 
Christ, though he had never said that he was? Strauss 
certainly ascribes this result in part to the irrational and 
phantastic element in his character and his ideas 3 but we 
have already seen what this alleged element comes to. His 
having been greeted as Messiah, although everything about 
him was inconsistent with the prevalent ideas about the 
Messiah,* can be ascribed simply and solely to the fact that 
he waked the longing for the infinite, and satisfied wants 
which had long been felt, at a time when the old world, 
with its theocratic and formal system, was tottering to its 
fall in Israel ; and philosophy, degenerated into scepticism 
and mysticism, had only succeeded in filling the hearts and 
lips of those who held themselves sages, with the words of 
doubt : “ What is truth?’ No! It was not the irrational 
and phantastic ideas falsely ascribed to him, but, as the 
fourth evangelist expresses it, “the words of eternal life” 
which he uttered,® that made his disciples greet him as the 
Christ, the holy one of God, and, even when this conviction 
had been shaken for a time by his death upon the cross, 
caused it to revive once more in their hearts. It was this 
conviction that produced the belief in his resurrection and 
glory, and made his disciples believe that, although the 
kingdom of God had not come during his life, the ideal future 
would yet be realized by him when he came again. It has 
not really anything to do with the matter that this expecta- 
tion was not fulfilled in the form under which it was enter- 
tained. The kingdom of God will triumph; that is the 
essential and controlling idea in the faith of the early Chris- 
tian communities. It was not faith in the resurrection of 
Jesus, or in his second coming, that created the Christian 
communities ; on the contrary, it was the might of his per- 
sonality that gave birth to them and to these beliefs alike. 
They believed in him, and because they believed in him 
they represented him as having risen from the dead. In 
ecstasy of spirit they beheld him as the glorified one, because 
they were convinced that “death could not hold him ;” that 


* Matt. xxi, 46, xxii. 22, 33, 46. * Matt. xvi. 16. 


Ee 2. 4 Matt. xi. 6. 5 John vi. 68, 69. 
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the way to glory is the way of suffering ;} and that he who 
had power to lay down his life, had power, for that very 
reason, to take his life again.” 

Our conclusion is, that Dr. D. F. Strauss has failed to 
comprehend the sublimity of the Son of Man, and must 
bear the responsibility of having worked incalculable evil 
to the true moral and religious welfare of many who 
look upon him as their prophet. We, on the other hand, 
are convinced that the principles proclaimed from Naza- 
reth, of love and forbearance, of childlike trust and true 
humanity, however much obscured in the course of centuries 
and disowned by want of faith, are the principles from the 
application of which alone modern society can look for her 
future happiness. What Jesus desired was too exalted 
to find acceptance amongst men who were not yet ripe for 
its application. Christianity, conceived as the religion of 
Jesus, is a religion incompatible with the old views of the 
world and the old state of society. In the present day, 
society is ceaselessly striving after a higher form of develop- 
ment ; but eighteen centuries ago Jesus sketched the plan 
in accordance with which this development must proceed. 
What the present age demands is independence and freedom 
in recognizing all that is true and good; not the authority 
of a priest or the worship of a book, but individual con- 
viction ; not exclusive prejudice, but impartial judgment ; 
not a faith in miracles, but natural development of phy- 
sical and historical phenomena ; not formalism, but truth ; 
not scepticism, but trust ; not a Church raised above the 
State, and not a State tyrannizing over the Church, but a 
free Church in a free State, and, as an ideal for the future, 
the absorption of the Church in the religious State ; not 
the empire of brute force, but the power of love ; life not 
for oneself alone, but for others also, and appreciation and 
elevation of the lower ranks of society. And all this is 
what Jesus worked for. Eighteen centuries have passed, 
and modern society, though recognizing the truth of these 
principles, is still waiting for them to be fully applied. 
The application of them, or, in other words, the life of the 
spirit of Jesus in mankind, is the goal of our efforts. Chris- 
tianity and true humanity are one. 

Leiden. J. H. ScHoLtTen.* 





1 Luke xxiv. 26. 2 John x. 18, xii. 25. 
* Dr. and Professor of Theology in the University of Leiden. 
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Ill.—THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


1. The Athanasian Creed: by whom writt n and by whom 
published ; with other Enquiries on Creeds in VL neral, 
Reconsidered in an Appendix. By the Rev. E. §. 
Ffoulkes, B.D. London: J.T. Hayes. 1872. 

2. The Athanasian Origin of the Athanasian Creed. By 
J. S. Brewer, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1872. 

3. The Athanasian Creed: Four Lectures suggested by the 
Present Controversy. By Frederick Canon Oakeley, M.A. 
London: Longmans. 1873. 

4. The Guardian. Weekly Newspaper. 1872. 


THE conflict now going on in the Church of England in 
reference to the Creed with which the name of St. Atha- 
nasius is usually connected, presents to a looker-on some 
peculiarities that are at first sight puzzling. How are we 
to account for the uncompromising attitude assumed in 
relation to it by a large portion of the clergy? The docu- 
ment contains a series of startling paradoxes which defy 
every effort of human reason to reconcile them, coupled 
with a stern condemnation to eternal misery of all who do 
not believe them, such as shocks every natural instinct of 
justiceand charity. Whence comes, then, the fierce and angry 
determination to resist every proposal for modifying the pre- 
sent usage, as to its compulsory recital in the public services 
of the Church? The defenders of a fortified town which is 
attacked by a powerful enemy may think it wise to abandon 
a doubtful position and concentrate their forces within the 
strongest lines of defence, or they may determine to struggle 
vigorously for the maintenance of even the most exposed 
outwork, convinced that, if that is lost, the task of repelling 
the foe will become more and more difficult as he approaches 
the citadel. The latter policy appears to be at the root of 
the conduct of the thorough-going defenders of the Creed. 
There are some, no doubt, who have a sincere belief that it 
is precious for its own sake; and though it is difficult to 
understand how such a composition can be felt to be “the 
triumphant song of Almighty love,’"*—or how it can be 
expected to “exercise hereafter a most potent and salutary 
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influence, not only on the theology, but on the ethics and 
on the science, physical and metaphysical, of all English- 
speaking nations,"*—or how it can be described as “the 
most simple and sublime, the most devotional formulary to 
which Christianity has given birth,’+—or how it can be 
addressed as 

Creed of the Saints and Anthem of the Blest, 

And calm-breathed warning of the kindliest love 

That ever heaved a wakeful mother’s breast !f 
we are constrained to give the writers who use such lan- 
guage credit for meaning what they say. But in the case 
of the mass of those who insist on its continued use, the 
value attached to the Creed is altogether incommensurate 
with the eagerness with which they demand its retention 
in the Liturgy ; and we may reasonably suppose therefore 
that they are influenced by the impression that the existing 
state of things in the Church is exposed to a series of 
attacks, and by the fear that to tamper with even the least 
defensible part of it would only prepare the way for further 
inruads on the system. They seem to think the entire 
building is so time-worn, that if you remove one stone 
many more will follow, and any attempt to repair a portion 
may cause the whole to fall. They prefer to fight to the 
death, to retain even the most questionable features of the 
present system, rather than run the risk of commencing a 
course of innovation, the end of which none can foresee. 
Hence we find many lamentable prophecies uttered as to 
what results will follow if this Creed is dispensed with. 
One writer points to the fact that the Protestant Churches 
of the continent which have let go the Athanasian Creed, 
have also in many instances lost their hold of the full 
orthodox dogma which it represents. Another expresses 
the fear that, the present attack proving successful, the 
next thing will be a similar attack on the other two Creeds. 
Professor Brewer declares, “there is no safe ground between 
infidelity and the Athanasian Creed.”§ The objections to 
the Creed are denounced as, in fact, objections against all 
dogmatic teaching. 

Among the advocates of some change in reference to the 

use of the Creed are included a few outspoken men who 
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venture boldly to decry the principle of the damnatory 
clauses, and to hint that a belief in the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation is not essential to salvation ; 
some also who object to the manner in which these doctrines 
are stated in the Creed. But the majority profess an un- 
shaken belief in the doctrines, and an entire recognition of 
their importance ; many of them see nothing objectionable 
in the language in which they are taught, and are anxious 
the Creed should remain entire in the Prayer-book ; but 
they urge that, since it is a cause of offence to many con- 
scientious persons, since its language is liable to be misun- 
derstood, since its public recital is made by some a ground 
of dissent, it is right and wise to take steps to lessen or 
remove these disadvantages. They wish to retreat from a 
position which is peculiarly exposed to attack, and which 
they feel themselves unable successfully to defend. 

During the past year, the controversy that has raged 
within the Church on this subject has assumed portentous 
dimensions. Reports of the debates in Convocation and in 
minor ecclesiastical assemblies—books and pamphlets on 
the authorship, date, history, meaning and value of the 
Creed—letters in the Church newspapers containing sug- 
gestions for various kinds of alteration, and repeating over 
and over again the arguments on both sides—speeches at 
public meetings called to sustain the efforts of one or other 
of the parties in the struggle,—form together a literature of 
the controversy which tasks the patience of a reader who 
seeks to gain a connected notion of the whole, while he 
tries to sift the wheat from the chaff. 

The proceedings in Convocation may be briefly summa- 
rized in the first place. At the meeting of the Southern 
Province on February 8th, 1872, the Bishop of Lincoln pro- 
posed an explanatory rubric to the effect, “that no clauses 
of the Creed are to be regarded as the words of private 
persons pronouncing any judgment on others, but that in 
them the Church of God discharges the duty of publicly 
warning of their danger those who wilfully reject the fun- 
damental articles of the Christian faith.” This proposal was 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Ritual Com- 
mission. In proposing it, the Bishop criticised at length 
Mr. Ffoulkes’ theory as to the authorship of the Creed, at 
the same time acknowledging that we do not know who 
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wrote it, but contending that this fact in no way lessens its 
yalue. The next day, the Bishop of St. David’s drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the practical question was not as to the 
authorship of the Creed, but as to its continued use, which 
he objected to. He quoted with approval Jeremy Taylor's 
denunciation of the damnatory clauses, and his notable 
saying, “For the Articles themselves, I am thoroughly per- 
suaded of the truth of them, and yet I dare not say all who 
are not so are irrevocably damned.” Replying to the argu- 
ment that the eighth Article declares the Creed may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture, he 
shewed how the most opposite doctrines may be speciously 
supported by textual quotation, and gave great offence by 
the remark that transubstantiation, for example, may be 
said to have such “certain warrants.” The Bishop of Glou- 
cester moved that no action be taken. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough urged that no rubric is needed for the damnatory 
clauses, the meaning of which is clear enough; the most 
intelligible part of the Creed is that which pronounces 
damnation on unbelievers ; but he was not prepared to say 
that wilful error, even about the Trinity, necessarily incurs 
perdition. The Bishop of Llandaff moved that the damna- 
tory clauses be omitted in public worship; he himself 
believed the Creed, but he took the ground that this docu- 
ment was not naturally a devotional one, the public use of 
which tended to edification. The debate was adjourned till 
a report should be received as to the action taken in the 
Lower House. 

In Convocation at York on February 30th, 1872, the 
Dean of Chester moved the discontinuance of the use of the 
Creed in the public worship of the Church. This motion 
was seconded by the Bishop of Ripon and supported by the 
Bishop of Manchester, but was opposed by the Bishop of 
Chester. Archdeacon Churton proposed, as an amendment, 
a rubric explanatory of the damnatory clauses. The Dean 
of Durham called forth strong expressions of disapprobation 
by saying that when the clergy read the Creed they read 
what they did not themselves believe, and used its language 
with mental reservation ; he supported his assertion by the 
fact that a rubric was thought necessary, to put on the 
damnatory clauses a meaning which the simple words do 
not convey. Ultimately the motion and amendment were 
both withdrawn. 
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At Canterbury, on April 23rd, 1872, Lord A. Compton 
moved, “That the Creed be retained in its integrity in the 
public services.” He acknowledged that it was not written 
by Athanasius, nor generally received as of authority before 
the ninth century, but denied that the language of it is 
obscure. The Dean of Westminster argued against the 
Creed in a very vigorous and outspoken address, noting the 
facts that the Commission had advised a relaxation in its 
public use by a vote of twenty out of twenty-seven mem- 
bers, that the arguments once used to shew it was in gene- 
ral use before the eighth century are now no longer heard, 
that the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon forbid the use 
of any Creed but that of Niczea, and that its recital in public 
worship is peculiar to the English Church. The damnatory 
clauses are not true, and are known to be untrue by every 
clergyman ; by them are condemned many eminent Angli- 
can writers, and the whole of the Greek Church. Lord A. 
Compton’s motion was carried by 42 votes against 12. He 
then moved a second resolution: “That this House is will- 
ing to consider any such changes in the English version of 
this Creed as will make it more accurately represent the 
original.” After some modification in the wording of this 
motion, which induced Canon Swainson to withdraw an 
amendment of which he had given notice, the Dean of 
Westminster made a succession of attempts to obtain the 
introduction of alterations in it favourable to his views, all 
of which were defeated by majorities of about five to one, 
and the resolution was finally passed. The next day, Arch- 
deacon Denison succeeded in carrying resolutions that the 
rubric should remain unaltered, and that no explanatory 
note is needed. 

In the Upper House at Canterbury, on May 3rd, a motion 
that it is not desirable to invite legislation concerning the 
Creed, was defeated by a majority of one ; and another, to 
agree to the resolution of the Lower House, was negatived 
by the casting vote of the President ; the result being that 
no resolution whatever was passed on the subject. 

At the meeting of the Northern Convocation at York, on 
February 19th in this year, the Bishop of Manchester moved 
the discontinuance of the compulsory use of the Athanasian 
Creed in public worship. Heartily believing the two fun- 
damental doctrines taught in it, he objected to the metaphy- 
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sical subtlety with which they are stated, and especially to 
the damnatory clauses. They had no right to mutilate the 
document, and the only course was to make its recital op- 
tional. An amendment, in favour of a synodical declaration, 
was moved by the Dean of York, and carried by 25 votes 
against 11, the members of the Upper House abstaining 
from voting. 

A Committee of both Houses of Convocation, at Lambeth, 
on December 3rd, 1872, decided not to recommend any 
alteration in regard to the use of the Creed. They advised, 
however, “the publication of an explanatory statement of 
the sense in which the warnings of the Athanasian Creed 
are accepted by the Church of England.” In accordance 
with this recommendation, a synodical declaration was 
brought forward in the Lower House at Canterbury on Feb. 
12th of the present year. An amendment, “That a synodi- 
cal declaration is not necessary and is not expedient,” was 
proposed by Canon Hopkins and seconded by the Dean of 
Westminster ; this was lost by 33 votes against 26. During 
the next two days the proposed declaration was debated, 
clause by clause and almost word by word; it was at last 
carried, after many verbal alterations. It has yet to come 
before the Upper House. 

In the Northern Convocation, as already mentioned, the 
subject of a synodical declaration was brought forward on 
Feb. 19th and 20th, but the form adopted was not in the 
same terms as that of the Lower House at Canterbury. It 
was carried by the Lower House only. For comparison, 
these documents are presented in parallel columns, as shew- 
ing the latest fruits of the consultations of the Houses of 
Convocation. Before any such declaration can be printed 
in the Prayer-book, it must pass the Upper Houses and be 
sanctioned by an Act of Parliament. 


Synodical Declaration adopted Synodical Declaration adopted 
by the Lower House of Con- by the Lower Hous of Con- 
vocation at Canterbury, Feb. vocation at York, Feb. 20th, 
14th, 1873. 1873. 


“That the Confession of our “That the Confession of our 
Christian Faith, commonly Christian Faith, commonly 
called the Creed of St. Athana- called the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius, sets forth two fundamental sius, doth not make any addi- 
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doctrines of the Catholic faith, 
viz., that of the Holy Trinity 


and that of the Incarnation of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
form of an exposition. 

“That the said Confession 
does not make any addition to 
theChristian Faith as contained 
in the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds, but is asafeguard against 
errors Which from time to time 


have arisen in the Church of 


Christ. 

“‘That whereas Holy Scrip- 
ture, while promising life to the 
faithful, asserts in divers pas- 
sages the condemnation of the 
unbelieving, so, also, does the 
Church, while declaring the 
necessity of holding fast the 
Christian Faith for all who 
would be in a state of salvation, 
express, in sundry clauses of 
this Confession, the terrible 
consequences of a wilful rejec- 
tion of that Faith. Neverthe- 
less, the Church therein passes 
not sentence upon particular 
persons, the Great Judge of all 
being alone able to decide who 
those persons are that are guilty 
of such wilful rejection. Fur- 
thermore, we must receive God’s 
threatenings even as His pro- 
mises, in such wise as they are 
generally set forth to us in 
Holy Scripture.” 
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tion to the Faith as contained 
in Holy Scripture, but warneth 
against errors which from time 
to time have arisen in the 
Church of Christ. 


“That inasmuch as Holy 
Scripture in divers places doth 
promise life to them that be- 
lieve, and declare the condem- 
nation of them that believe not, 
so the Church in sundry clauses 
of this Confession doth declare 
the necessity of holding fast the 
Christian Faith, and the great 
peril of rejecting the same. 
Nevertheless, the Church doth 
not therein pronounce judgment 
upon particular persons, the 
Great Judge of all alone being 
able to discern who they are 
who in this matter are guilty 
before Him. Moreover, the 
warnings in this Confession of 
Faith are to be understood no 
otherwise than the like warn- 
ings in Holy Scripture.” 


Thus the result of the controversy, whatever effect it may 
have had on public opinion, is to leave the matter exactly 
where it was as far as legislation is concerned; and the 
proposals for a change, though looked on favourably by a 
considerable portion of the Episcopal Bench, and strongly 
supported by some of the most eminent men among the 


lower orders of the clergy, have been negatived by decisive 
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majorities whenever a vote has been taken concerning 
them. 

The debates above alluded to naturally excited the 
warmest interest among the clergy of all the different par- 
ties included within the Church. <A few of their contribu- 
tions to the correspondence columns of the Guardian may 
be noticed, as illustrating the varieties of opinion. Among 
the milder proposals for a slight relaxation in the compul- 
sory use, is one to lessen the number of times in a year that 
the Creed must be read. It is pointed out that in the 
Prayer-book of 1549 the use of it was limited to the six 
great festivals, and it was not till 1552 that the saint-days 
were added. The Church may therefore revert to its former 
usage, and confine the public recital to the six festivals, or 
even limit it to Christmas-day, Whitsun-day, and Trinity 
Sunday. Another correspondent, noting that the commina- 
tion, or damning for moral offences, is only read once a 
year, asks why should the damning for doctrinal error be 
read more often, and proposes to limit the public recital of 
the Athanasian Creed to Trinity Sunday. A third sugges- 
tion is to allow each clergyman, if he chooses, to omit the 
second and last verses of the Creed ; but this calls forth the 
answer that, as it is read in alternate verses by minister and 
congregation, the second verse comes to the people, and how 
is the clergyman to ensure its omission? The next class of 
proposals points to the public reading being left optional, or 
being entirely abolished, the Creed remaining in the Prayer- 
book. This would be no slur upon it, as it would only be 
to place it in the same position as the Articles. It is not a 
Creed, but the exposition of a Creed. The reading of the 
damnatory clauses is very painful to many of the clergy. 
Such are some of the pleas by which this suggestion is sup- 
ported. Another class of writers take a bolder tone. “ No- 
thing but a special revelation could justify the Church in 
adopting it.” Saving faith is not identical with intellectual 
assent. The damnatory clauses are not sanctioned by Scrip- 
ture. On the other side we have intrepid defenders of the 
Creed, who say it should be maintained though it is impos- 
sible to understand it ; its great characteristic is clearness 
and simplicity ; the damnatory clauses are only an echo of 
Scripture ; theological truth is at stake; the Athanasian 
Creed and Christianity must stand or fall together. One 
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clergyman says, “In my church the Creed is sung before 
the Litany the first Sunday in every month, and the school 
children (200 in number) are fully instructed in it, damna- 
tory clauses and all.” Another equally enthusiastic admirer 
of these clauses petitioned that, if they were removed from 
their present position, they might be annexed to the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, so anxious was he not to lose the chance of 
F uttering his anathema against heretics. Dr. Pusey, Arch- 
deacon Denison and others, have given notice that if the 
Athanasian Creed be tampered with, they will secede from 
the Church. Nor have public demonstrations been wanting ; 
they are supposed to be useful in promoting political pur- 
poses, and their effect has been tried in the ecclesiastical 
struggle. At a large and enthusiastic meeting, early in last 
year, Canon Miller took the lead in advocating the disuse 
of the Creed, and was supported by men of note in the 
Church ; while a similar meeting on the other side, this 
year, was yet more numerously attended, and afforded the 
Marquis of Salisbury and Canon Liddon an opportunity of 
expressing their determination never to consent to any 
change in the public use of the Creed. But a more im- 
portant expression of opinion than any mass meeting can 
convey, is to be found in two memorials, the one signed by 
7000 lay members of the Church, headed by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, desiring that the Creed shall no longer be used in the 
public services ; the other and more important signed by 
nearly 3000 clergymen, of which full particulars are given 
on p. 138 of the January number of this Review. 

The conclusion arrived at as to the state of opinion in 
the Church, from a careful consideration of all the facts, is 
that among the clergy a great majority are in favour of the 
retention of the Creed unaltered; but the weight of learning, 
' talent and position, is at least as strong on the other side 
t as on that of the majority. Among the laity, there is a 

division of feeling and opinion similar to that among the 
clergy, but no sufficient indication has yet been given by 
them to enable us to decide as to the relative strength of 
the opposing parties. 

The interest felt in the practical question regarding the 
use of the “Quicunque Vult,’ has naturally stimulated 
anew researches into the question of its date and author- 
ship. But the fact that the controversy between ecclesi- 
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astics as to the rightZcourse in the present time, and that 
between scholars as to the true conclusions of literary 
history, have been running side by side, has had no good 
effect upon the latter. 

“Could the age and authorship of the Athanasian Creed have 
heen discussed before the question of its retention or non-reten- 
tion in the services of the Church of England had been started, 
it is probable that at least one-half of the books that have 
appeared on it recently would not have been written, and that 
the other half would have been written with more forethought 
and less warmth. Conservatism and zeal are both of them 
excellent things in a good cause ; but in the best of causes one 
of them should not be permitted to run away with our scholar- 
ship, nor the other with our discretion.” 

Thus writes Mr. Ffoulkes, whose work has been greeted 
by some readers with a hearty welcome, as supplying a 
complete solution to the problem with which it deals, and 
denounced by others as unscholarly, fanciful, and grossly 
calumniating the characters of some of the personages to 
whom it refers. His theory is that the “ Quicunque Vult” 
was composed by Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia, at the 
end of the eighth century, and is referred to by Alcuin, in 
a letter to him, A.D. 800, in which he says, “Certainly you 
have achieved a work of immense profit and prime necessity, 
in appraising the Catholic faith as you have ;* the very 
thing I have so long desired myself, and so often urged 
upon the King, to get a symbol of the Catholic faith, plain 
in meaning and lucid in phrase, reduced to one compendious 
form,” &c. Two years after this letter was written, a Synod 
met at Aix, under Charlemagne, at which is mentioned 
among “things which «all ecclesiastics are commanded to 
learn,” “ the Catholic faith of St. Athanasius.’¢ Mr. Ffoulkes, 
therefore, supposes that Alcuin and the king conspired 
to give the writing of Paulinus authority by attaching to it 
the name of Athanasius, and made use of it to support the 
theology of the Western against that of the Eastern Church. 
He does not, however, suppose that it was altogether an ori- 


ginal work of Paulinus, but that he made use of phrases of 


previous writers, adding to this compilation such interpola- 
tions as he thought necessary. It is impossible to find 


* “In Catholice fidei taratione.” There is great difference of opinion as 
to the meaning of this phrase. 
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space here for even an enumeration of the arguments by 
which the late origin of the Creed and the authorship of 
Paulinus are supported. They are answered by Professor 
srewer in his “Athanasian Origin of the Athanasian Creed,” 
and by other writers ; and Mr. Ffoulkes has published his 
rejoinder as an Appendix to his former work. The contro- 
versy has waxed warm, and charges of carelessness, igno- 
rance and mistranslation, have been uttered rather freely.* 
All the disputants appear to be more successful in dis- 
proving than in proving, in shewing the weakness of their 
adversary’s theory than in establishing their own. On the 
one side, it is shewn that “it has been falsely ascribed to 
Athanasius "—“ that there is no reliable proof whatever, 
either in books or in MSS., of its existence till the last 
years of the eighth century.”+ But, on the other hand, the 
attempt to ascribe it to Paulinus can hardly be sustained 
against the vigorous onslaught made upon it. The sup- 
position of a deliberate forgery on the part of Alcuin, in 
attaching the name of St. Athanasius to a composition of 
his own contemporary, is one that could be accepted only 
on strong evidence ; two years is a very short time for the 
Creed to have become so highly valued that it was men- 
tioned at the Synod at Aix, with the Apostles’ Creed and 
Lord’s Prayer, as essential to be studied by all priests ; and 
there are phrases in the description of the Jihellus of 
Paulinus in Alcuin’s letter which are scarcely applicable to 
the “Quicunque Vult.” The impressions left by a careful 
perusal of the writers on both sides are simply negative 
ones, viz.: 1. That the Creed was not written by Athanasius. 
2. That there is no conclusive evidence to establish by 
whom it was written. 3. That the indications of its exist- 
ence and of its reception as authoritative do not go back 
beyond A.D. 800. 4. That it has never been sanctioned 
by any general Council. 5. That it has never been accepted 
by the Eastern Church. 6. That it is not used in the 
public service of the Roman Catholic Church. On this last 
point, Canon Oakeley says: 

“Tn our own liturgical systems the Athanasian Creed occupies 
* Especially by the supporters of the Athanasian authorship; e.g., Mr. 
Brewer speaks of his opponent’s ‘*375 mortal pages of such writing as was 
never read.” 

+ Ffoulkes, App. pp. 18 and 55. 
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a place which secures it against the risk, and our people against 
the temptation, of criticism. It forms part of an office which is 
rarely recited in public, except in cathedral chapters, colleges, 
and religious communities. This office is, indeed, said by every 
Catholic ecclesiastic in sacred orders, but usually in private. 
The Athanasian Creed comes before our lay members in their 
books of private devotion, and there in the vernacular, but we 
have nothing answering to the Book of Common Prayer.” * 


The practical point at issue, then, is this: Shall a Creed, 
about which no one knows when it was written or by whom 
it was written, which has never been formally sanctioned 
by any (Ecumenical Council, which is not used in the 
public services of any other Christian communion, be main- 
tained in the English Church on the strength of the Act of 
Parliament by which it was sanctioned at the Reformation, 
in spite of the dislike of it that has been felt by eminent 
members of the Church in successive generations, and the 
strong opposition to it of some of the most useful and pious 
of the clergy of the present day? The remainder of this 
article will be occupied with a consideration of the argu- 
ments of those who say it should, and of those who say it 
should not, be so maintained, as they appear to one stand- 
ing outside of the Church, and neither tasting the sweets 
of her benefits nor feeling the weight of her fetters. 

Two opposite tendencies may be discerned in the Church 
of England—the one, the disposition so to interpret its 
formulas as to widen its borders that it may comprehend as 
many shades of opinion as possible ; the other, the desire 
to exclude rather than include, by preserving a strict ortho- 
doxy bounded by a sharply-marked line. This latter natu- 
rally makes those who feel it display an anxiety to have 
the essential doctrines of their Creed defined in the clearest 
terms, and induces them to suspect all who object to such 
a definition of doctrinal unsoundness. They have been 
disappointed to find that decisions of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts have permitted constructions to be put upon the 
Articles which have made it possible for men to continue 
in the Church who do not hold in their full extent the 
opinions formerly understood as orthodox, and they now 
virtually say, “ About the Trinity and the Incarnation we 





* The Athanasian Creed, by Canon Oakeley, p. 9. 
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will have no mistake; we will hold fast the Athanasian 
Creed because it is the very thing that makes it most diffi- 
cult for those who do not entirely agree with us to remain 
amongst us.” It does not occur to them that the mainte- 
nance of this Creed has exactly the opposite effect. Its 
peculiar method of dealing with the mysteries to which it 
refers, not only sanctions, but absolutely compels, a laxity of 
individual interpretation. No one can compel his reason 
to receive its phrases as true, according to the common use 
of words ; its language must be used by those who recite it 
in a non-natural sense ; and the habit of putting into the 
one declaration of belief as many different meanings as 
there are different gradations of opinion among the clergy, 
is thus encouraged rather than prevented. Every officiating 
minister of the Church says he believes in the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. He finds them in the Nicene Creed as 
well as in the Athanasian ; and if he considers the latter a 
less satisfactory expression of them than the former, one 
less accordant with his own conceptions, this will merely 
confirm the impression that, since the very Creeds of his 
Church regard the doctrines in different lights and from 
different points of view, he is surely justified in putting his 
own interpretation on the language used, and in holding the 
dogmas according to his own individual peculiarities of 
opinion. A variety of explanation—enabling the many 
members of one Church, while in words receiving the same 
doctrine, to put on it many different shades of meaning—is 
encouraged rather than prevented by the multiplication of 
Creeds. On the other hand, the advocates of a comprehen- 
sive Church may cherish the hope that, were the Athanasian 
formula abandoned, there would be room within the pale 
for some who are now kept out of it. But they will find 
that the retention of a Creed of any sort, however simple, 
must ever be a barrier effectually preventing the entrance 
of some who would willingly come in if they could do so 
without the sacrifice of individual liberty and mental pro- 
gress. The untrue doctrines contained in the Athanasian 
Creed, the obsolete phraseology in which they are expressed, 
the ostentatious contradictions of its successive sentences, 
by which common sense is boldly challenged to lay down 
its arms in abject submission to authority, and the unblush- 
ing bigotry with which eternal perdition is denounced 
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against all who dissent—these features make it the most 
objectionable representative of its class. But men of inde- 
pendent spirit and scrupulous conscience are repelled from 
a creed-bound Church, not solely by the phraseology of its 
Creed or the doctrines it enunciates, but yet more by the 
fact that it has a written Creed, that to enter it they must 
submit themselves to any definition of opinion drawn up as 
a test of orthodoxy, or join in uttering any stereotyped ex- 
pression of religions belief. They know the difficulty of 
fully appreciating and clearly understanding the words of 
another on such questions; they are aware from experienee 
that there are constant changes going on in every thought- 
ful mind, which make it absolutely necessary that it should 
be at all times at liberty to accept new light and to shake 
off old prejudices, and they cannot consent to put them- 
selves in a position in which they will have first to pause, 
to think how far such progress is compatible with the Creed 
they are compelled continually to recite. 

But it is said, it is an advantage to have a Creed as part 
of a Liturgy. One of the speakers in Convocation, while 
decrying the Athanasian Creed, yet spoke of the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds as most suitable for public worship, as 
being, in fact, the “most devotional parts of the service.” 
To what kind of persons can a Creed bear this character ? 
Not to the man of thought ; he is more likely to have his 
devout feelings upset by some intellectual doubt arising in 
his mind as the Creed is repeated, “Do I really believe this 
or that assertion?” Notto the thoughtless and uneducated ; 
for to them each succeeding phrase, as it passes, falls on the 
ear without calling up any distinct idea in correspondence 
to it. Not to the deeply religious and spiritual soul ; for 
such a one has already a sense of unseen realities which the 
mere repetition of well-known words cannot strengthen. It 
is quite true that the intellectual part of religion is to be 
cultivated as well as the emotional, and that what we be- 
lieve will have a great effect in deciding how much we feel. 
The presentation of truth, the recalling to the mind of well- 
established principles, the vivid portrayal of important 
theological convictions, all this may no doubt be made 
edifying. But this should come apart from the prayers 
rather than in the midst of them; and the edification re- 
sulting from it is in exact proportion to the liberty that is 
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given to each member of the congregation to think as well 
as listen, to define for himself the reality spoken of without 
being compelled to give in an adhesion to a fixed form of 
words, to receive the presentation as suggestion to be thought 
about, and food to be mentally digested so far as it suits 
him, not as authoritative assertion to be bowed to, and ac- 
cepted under penalty of excommunication. 

Again, it is said every religious community must have a 
creed ; it is tacitly assumed, if not expressed in words ; the 
prayers offered and the hymns sung take for granted a cer- 
tain agreement of theological opinion among the members 
of each congregation ; without this, united worship would 
be impossible. But there is all the difference in the world 
between an agreement that is felt rather than expressed, so 
far undefined as to leave room for individual opinion, and a 
fixed form of words, possessing neither elasticity nor variety. 
Even such a tacit and undefined creed must not be made 
prominent at the time of prayer, if the religious emotion 
is to be fervent. When the intellect is busy, enabling man 
to say, “I think,” he is unfitted for feeling at the same mo- 
ment, “I worship;” to set the reason at work about a dogma 
is a positive hindrance to the activity of the soul, the excite- 
ment of the feelings, and the aspirations of the spirit after 
a Divine communion. 

Many Churchmen who are content with the Creed as a 
whole, are very strongly opposed to the damnatory clauses, 
or, as they are now euphemistically called, the minatory or 
monitory or cautionary clauses. The advocates of them 
boldly say that they are strictly true, that theological error 
is a ground of condemnation in the sight of God, and sub- 
jects those guilty of it to eternal destruction. At any rate, 
it is argued, this applies to all who have been in the way 
of hearing the truth and have not accepted it. One of the 
Bishops has said, “ A Christian is necessarily immoral if he 
do not believe in God as He is fully revealed in Trinity to 
the Church.” Others attempt to explain away the full force 
of these clauses, saying that to perish everlastingly means 
to suffer a loss that can never be escaped from, and that 
error does in its very nature entail such an irreparable loss. 
By others, again, the Creed is interpreted as merely saying, 
“Since the Scripture speaks of a Christian truth as essen- 
tial to salvation, this saving truth is as follows.” Another 
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argument is that the condemnation is not of an individual 
but of a class, and is therefore not uncharitable to any one 
in particular. “I say Arians must perish everlastingly, but 
I dare not say Arius has so perished.” When the law 
condemns a murderer to death, it condemns him gud mur- 
derer, not gué man; so the Creed sentences, not the man, 
but the heretic—judges no one individual, but the class. 
Such threadbare special pleading deserves to be noticed 
only with contempt ; even those who use it can scarcely 
attach any weight to it. More deserving of respect is the 
plea that the damnatory clauses only echo the language of 
Scripture, especially Mark xvi. 16. In answer, it is urged 
that the authenticity of this part of Mark is, to say the 
least, doubtful ; also that what the apostles were commis- 
sioned to preach, and what unbelievers would be “damned” 
for not accepting, was no subtle, metaphysical Creed, but 
“the Gospel;” and that failure to receive a moral and 
spiritual influence is a very different thing from inability 
to accept as true a dogmatic statement, dealing in detail 
with very abstruse points of belief; the one may be a proof 
of hardness of heart ; the other, being simply intellectual, 
can have in itself no moral value. But apart from all con- 
siderations about the interpretation of this text, or of others 
quoted in proof of the assertion that this part of the Creed 
can be proved by certain warrants of Scripture, there is 
this one broad consideration that covers the whole question. 
The natural human instinct positively revolts from the in- 
justice of making the happiness or misery of men, to all 
eternity, depend on whether they accept a series of dogmas, 
and especially so when these dogmas are so mysterious as 
those of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and are expressed 
in antitheses so contradictory as those of the Athanasian 
Creed. As soon as men perceive that this Creed is a 
Jaboured attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, to explain 
the acknowledged difficulties of orthodoxy by means of 
metaphysical phraseology, and then find it asserted that all 
who do not see their way to accept these subtleties, and 
to believe all here said, will without doubt perish everlast- 
ingly, they must comprehend that it is thus taught that 
multitudes of persons, of blameless life and devout in soul, 
and earnestly desirous to know and profess the truth, are 
condemned to eternal perdition, for no fault of their own, 
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but simply because they cannot see theological doctrines 
with the same eyes as the author of the Creed. The con- 
sequence will be that every charitable heart will shrink 
from thus denouncing millions of our fellow-creatures ; the 
natural sense of justice will protest against such a view of 
the Divine government; and even if you prove to us that 
this is the doctrine of the Bible as well as of the Creed, 
you will only provoke the reply, “So much the worse for 
the Bible.” Protests against these clauses have ever come 
from the noblest minds and hearts among successive gene- 
rations of Churchmen ; indignant horror is felt against them, 
not by the refined and scholarly alone (as has been asserted), 
but by multitudes among the people ; theological skill may 
elude the difficulty they present, but the natural instincts 
and loving hearts of the most truly religious part of the 
nation must continue to feel it. This is instructively shewn 
in a correspondence published under the title, “A Mother's 
Difficulty.” A lady writes to the Bishop of Lincoln, pro- 
fessing her firm belief in the essential doctrines of the 
Church, and her deep value for them, and her fervent desire 
to bring up her children in the theological principles which 
she feels so precious to herself. But a terrible difficulty 
presents itself to her when she finds that what is required 
is, not a simple loving faith, but an intellectual system, 
and that the Athanasian Creed sentences to perdition all 
who do not receive it. Her difficulty is not in the doc- 
trines, but in the manner in which they are set forth; she 
finds herself utterly unable, much as she desires to obey 
the Church, to teach her little children that multitudes are 
to suffer eternally because they do not believe the precise 
assertions of this Creed; she therefore beseeches the help 
of the Bishop to shew her a way out of this perplexity. To 
this appeal of a tender conscience and a loving heart, so 
touching in its simple earnestness and deep womanly feel- 
ing, the Bishop has nothing to answer but considerations 
of ecclesiasticism and scholarship. He reminds his “dear 
daughter in Christ” that submission is due to the Church ; 
tells her that “when we use the Creed, we are not giving 
vent to our own private opinions, but are uniting in the 
judicial utterances of the Church universal, declaring the 
true faith, and warning men against the sin and danger of 
unbelief.” He argues that we do not condemn either the 
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Latin or the Greek Church, since the former openly accepts 
the Athanasian Creed, and the latter does not oppose it, 
because the Creed says the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, which is not inconsistent with the 
Eastern belief, though it would be if we put it into Greek, 
and, instead of “proceeds,” used éxzopeverac; so that he 
seems to think that if in reciting the Creed we are not 
damning the great Churches of Christendom, the perdition 
of a few insignificant heretics, and of the great mass of 
Jews, heathens and unbelievers, need be a weight on no 
one’s conscience. Finally, he urges on his correspondent that 
to children especially the Creed should be taught, since at 
that docile age they may receive it, and predicts that, if they 
do, it will bear in their future lives the blessed fruits of 
love, joy, peace, &c. What can we think of a Prelate who 
meets the anguished cry of a mother, divided between her 
anxiety to obey the Church and her pure natural instincts, 
with such dry husks as these? What can we hope from a 
system which is so blind to the wants of mankind as to 
expect to be able to hush the protests that nature prompts, 
with verbal criticisms and appeals to the judicial utterances 
of the Church? We can only thank God that all her dig- 
nitaries are not so, but there are among them men with 
wisdom to see and courage to say, “The damnatory clauses 
are not true,” and “not even wilful error about the Trinity 
will cause eternal perdition.” 

A very brief notice must suffice of the plans proposed for 
dealing with these clauses or with the Creed as a whole. 

1. A rubric is suggested, stating that the condemnation 
applies to the rejection of the doctrines involved, not to the 
rejection of any particular statement of them, or one stating 
that the perdition will not befal those who, “ by involuntary 
ignorance or invincible prejudice,” fail to believe the doginas. 
To all such proposals it is replied, they do too much or too 
little ; if they explain away the meaning of the clauses, you 
might as well remove those clauses at once ; if they do not, 
they give no help to the persons who are now aggrieved. 
This is the course which is virtually being taken in the 
adoption of the synodical declarations quoted above. 

2. The omission of these clauses and the retention of the 
rest of the Creed is proposed. But, it is said, we have no 
right thus to mutilate an ancient document; and though 
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to get rid of the damnatory portions would remove one 
difficulty, what would be left of the Creed would be a very 
unedifying part of the service. 

3. It is urged that the reading of the Creed should be 
made optional, each clergyman deciding about it for him- 
self. The opponents of this change say that thus the clergy 
would be divided into the “damning” and the “ non-damn- 
ing ;’ an element of disorder and confusion would be intro- 
duced ; a congregation would be liable to have the Creed 
thrust upon them when they dislike it, or taken from them 
when they value it and are accustomed to it, just accordir 
to the clergyman who officiated. 

4. The remaining proposal is, keep it in the Prayer-book, 
but cease to use it in the public services; and, however 
long the reform may be delayed, this is the course which 
will finally be taken ; unless the change is put off so long 
that a more revolutionary spirit will arise, which will not 
be satisfied without sweeping away the Athanasian Creed, 
and some other things with it, out of the Prayer-book alto- 
gether. 

The most important question suggested by this contro- 
versy refers to the value of definite theological belief, the 
extent to which a correct creed is an essential to salvation. 
The one extreme view is that none can be saved who do not 
believe a certain creed ; the other extreme view is that all 
theological beliefs are of equal value, as long as they are 
held with equal sincerity,—that all labour to learn the truth 
for ourselves, or to spread what we conceive to be the truth 
to others, is wasted effort, prompted by superstitious fana- 
ticism. The solution of the problem depends upon the 
meaning of the word “salvation.” If we understand by it 
the being saved from an impending doom, from the wrath 
of God, and the punishment due to sin in a future state, 
salvation depends on the favour and mercy of God, giving 
us what we have not earned or deserved. Whether the 
gift comes through Christ or directly from the Father's love, 
it is equally bestowed by Divine power on certain condi- 
tions, and limited to those who comply with these condi- 
tions. Now to make this salvation conditional on the 
possession of a creed—when what a man believes is not a 
matter of his own choice, but is the result of peculiarities 
of the individual intellect, coupled with the external cir- 
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cumstances in which he is placed—is manifestly inconsistent 
with justice. To say that God is our loving Father, yet 
that He will punish intellectual mistakes with eternal per- 
dition, is a self-contradiction. To suppose that all the 
myriads of human beings who have never had the opportu- 
nity of learning Christian truth, and all the other myriads 
who have failed rightly to appreciate it, will for this reason 
perish everlastingly, is a simple blasphemy against the 
Divine government. But the true meaning of salvation is 
soundness, a healthy moral and spiritual state, the result of 
which is practical virtue and piety. To this health of the 
soul the knowledge of truth must powerfully conduce, and 
no language is too strong to express the value of all added 
light that can be poured in upon the intellect in reference 
to the greatest themes upon which human thought can be 
employed. But for truth to be thus practically valuable, it 
must be a man’s own, the result of thought, the fruit of con- 
viction ; it can do him no good if blindly assented to in 
submission to authority, or timidly taken on trust for fear 
of eternal damnation if he should doubt it. And who can 
dare to say that the belief ie has found most effectual for his 
own soul’s soundness must therefore necessarily be the best 
for all other men? In regard to bodily food, we smile at the 
dogmatism of one who insists that what /e has found whole- 
some must as a consequence be the only right diet for all 
mankind. The utmost we may do, in regard to a dogma 
that is precious to ourselves, is to offer it to others, explain 
to them the ground on which we hold it, urge them to test 
it and judge it by their own powers and experience, and try 
whether it will not be to them also saving truth. 

Religion is a purely individual thing. In proportion as 
each for himself thinks and believes, for himself experiences 
faith and utters prayers, for himself lives up to the truth he 
sees, and exemplifies in action the love he professes to feel, 
he has a genuine and vital religion. But the whole system of 
the Church, with its claim to authority, its inelastic regula- 
tions, its uniform Liturgy for all times and places, its antique 
Creeds intended to force all minds to the same model, its 
hindrances to growth and progress, is in direct opposition 
to the principle of private judgment and the rights of indi- 
vidualism. Some great men in the Church, who perceive 
this, endeavour to modify and remodel the institution. But 
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they labour in vain. They only expose themselves to the 
charge of inconsistency by trying to put new wine into the 
old bottles. The spiritual state they strive after can only 
be attained when all fixed verbal Creeds, all uniform Litur- 
gies, all human authority in spiritual matters, all state- 
established religion, shall be for ever abolished, so that each 
man, getting what aid he can from the suggestions and 
instructions of his fellow-men, and receiving in his heart 
the influence of God’s Spirit, may form his own creed, none 
denouncing or threatening him,—may say his own prayers, 
no priest interfering with him,—and may work out his own 
salvation by the conscientious use of all the powers, mental 
and spiritual, which God has entrusted to his keeping. 


JOHN WRIGHT. 


IV. GLADSTONE ON STRAUSS AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. 

Address delivered at the Distribution of Prizes in the Liver- 
pool Collegiate Institution, Dec. 21st,1872. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., First Lord of the Treasury. 
With an Introduction and Illustrative Passages. London : 
Murray. 1873. 

THEOLOGY suffers great hindrance in its attempt to ac- 
quire scientific method and certainty from the wide-spread 
conviction that, whether it be a science or no, it is a matter 
upon which every man has a right to express an opinion. 
It would ill become a writer in a Review like this, the very 
object of which is to encourage free thought and free speech, 
to maintain a contrary thesis ; but the inconveniences aris- 
ing from the fact remain the same. Any man who under- 
takes to instruct the world in relation to any other science, 
is expected to give some proof of special proficiency ; and 
a theologian who assumed to dogmatize upon biology or 
chemistry, without having made a serious study of it, would 
justly be laughed to scorn. But it would not be difficult to 
adduce instances of biologists or chemists, distinguished in 
their own line of research, who have strayed into the tempt- 
ing regions of religious philosophy without possessing a chart 
of the country, and who, instead of being laughed at, have 
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been accepted as heaven-born teachers. The public are 
slow to believe that a man who has established his claim 
to be regarded as an authority in one department of know- 
ledge, does not equally deserve respect in another; and 
when a Professor of Physics lays down the law on the first 
principles of thought, or a Prime Minister attacks Strauss, 
they cannot believe that he does not know all about it. 
And yet, if the matter be coolly looked at, the presumption 
is all the other way. The division of intellectual labour 
which is characteristic of our day, and the multiplicity of 
knowledge offered to the mind within each separate depart- 
ment of thought, are producing their necessary fruit of 
particular learning and general ignorance. Our scholars, 
and still more our men of science, are more and more be- 
coming specialists. What they do know, they know well ; 
but their knowledge is not unfrequently confined within 
singularly narrow limits. They are accurate, often profound, 
but seldom accomplished. And when they leave the region 
of knowledge which they have surveyed and mapped out 
with microscopic completeness, it may be to wander through 
another with steps almost as aimless as they are self-con- 
fident. 

These, however, are not the manifestations which chiefly 
vex the soul of a Theological Reviewer. A man who has 
won distinction in any department of thought brings at 
least a trained and powerful mind to his intellectual raid 
upon theology, and always says something which is worth 
careful hearing. Every science may be too much looked at 
from within by those who cultivate it, and it is well to 
know how it appears to those who approach it from the 
outside. But, at the same time, if theology is a science at 
all, it is one which requires not only a special apparatus of 
knowledge to apprehend its facts accurately, but a very 
various culture to form a fair estimate of their relation to 
other facts and to one another. Real theological scholars 
know this well enough: they place Ewald, for instance, in 
the same relation to early Hebrew history, as they place 
Niebuhr and Mommsen to the Jegends of regal and repub- 
lican Rome. They know that in order to solve the diffi- 
culties connected with the origin and growth of New 
Testament ideas, it is impossible to have too much know- 
ledge of the currents of thought and speculation which— 
from Athens, from Alexandria, from the Scriptures of the 
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Old Testament, apocryphal not less than canonical, from 

the schools of the Rabbis, the records of which are confus- 

edly preserved in the Talmud—converged upon Jesus and 

the apostles. But a great number of people who are more 

or less interested in theology do not see this. They can- 

not understand that to write a theological book is a task 

} which requires special study or preparation. From quarter 
to quarter our table groans beneath the various results of 

this hallucination. Sometimes it is a little book, more 

modest in form than in substance, which within the com- 

pass of a few pages assumes to settle questions of which 

the most accomplished scholars speak “with bated breath 

and whispered humbleness.” Sometimes it is a whole 

system of things human and divine compressed into the 

limits of a pamphlet, all the conclusions of which are 

carefully provided for in the assumptions at the beginning, 

and which passes by every uncomfortable difficulty on the 

convenient plea of want of space. Sometimes it is a pon- 

derous volume, or even two, bristling with sham learning, i 

in which the painful writer laboriously uncovers some 

’ mare’s nest which has been kept secret since the founda- 

tion of the world, and now in the fulness of time has been 

revealed to himself alone. These things must be the joy 

of printers, and, but that nobody reads them, would be the 

sorrow of everybody else. Whatever sense they contain is 

common to mankind, and has been better expressed a thou- 

sand times before ; while their nonsense is all their own. 

We have uttered in these sentences the bitterness of nine 

long years, during which we have turned over some thou- 

sands of pages of this wasted literary work ; but we have 

no expectation of doing anything to arrest its production. 

On the contrary, it is being produced at a continually 

greater rate. The larger interest taken in theology is every 

day persuading more men that they are heaven-born theo- 

} logians. Our only comfort is that, after all, there is a great 

deal of this kind of thing which never comes to the birth 

in print. We had a letter a few days ago, for instance, from 

a gentleman who had not mastered the first rudiments of 

spelling or of grammar, but who asked for aid to print his 

theological works, which were to fill five volumes and to 

settle everything. Of course he was divinely inspired, and 

all other theologians were ignoramuses. Will our readers 
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believe that we were hard-hearted enough to take no notice 
of the application ? 

There is, however, a better side to all this, although, as 
Theological Reviewers, it falls to our lot to see the worse. 
In the discharge of our duty, we have painfully to open 
oyster after oyster in search of the pearl which never turns 
up; and we naturally grow tired of a labour which meets 
with so little reward. But this literature does not trouble 
the general mind: nothing equals the neglect of the reading 
public for an ordinary theological book, except the avidity 
with which it seizes upon one which is really original and 
quickening. The time and money of the authors are waste- 
fully expended, but the patience of the world is not drawn 
upon. The fact is, that all this crop of theological weeds 
is a sign of the deep interest which religious questions are 
beginning to excite in men’s minds, as well as the natural 
result of this fresh excitement operating upon a widely- 
spread, though superficial culture. But, at all events, it 
means that the world is no longer satisfied with current 
solutions of theological difficulties. The Churches and the 
Creeds are being put upon their defence. A man who 
writes, is to a certain extent «a man who reads, theological 
books ; and this general stirring of thought prepares the 
seed-bed for the great sowers of ideas, whose time may not 
be yet. Chaos goes before creation; and the ruin of the 
old is the indispensable preliminary to the re-organization 
of the new order of things. 

It is with the greatest reluctance that we accuse Mr. 
Gladstone of having added something to this heap of 
theology which is useless, if not worse. And the very 
point of our accusation is, that if he had used only a 
little of that care and circumspection which he would un- 
doubtedly give to the adjustment of a tax or the regulation 
of a tariff, he might have made a real contribution to prac- 
tical theology. It would be deeply interesting to know in 
what light some of the controverted questions of the day 
present themselves to so fine and accomplished a mind, 
strengthened and enriched by many years’ dealing with 
men and affairs. The profound conscientiousness, the genu- 
ine religious spirit, which Mr. Gladstone brings to the 
solution of problems of statesmanship, combined with his 
political versatility and richness of resource, would enable 
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him, for instance, to treat the relation of religion to public 
life with a masterly hand. Nor was his first essay as an 
author—the book on Church and State—however cramped 
by the necessities of a juvenile theory, at all deficient in 
that thoroughness of treatment which is precisely what we 
miss in his latest effort. Indeed, but for his political and 
personal position, so slight a performance as the Address 
at the Liverpool College which we have placed at the head 
of this article, might well be passed by without notice. 
3ut a Prime Minister, especially if he be one who aims at 
literary reputation and possesses all the influence of high 
character and a blameless life, cannot speak without attract- 
ing attention, even though he speak without due circum- 
spection. If he chooses to take a side in any great contro- 
versy, his very name is a tower of strength to the party 
which he espouses, no matter how flimsy and insufficient 
the arguments by which he justifies his choice. It would 
be matter of curious inquiry, how many of the Liverpool 
audience had heard the name of Strauss until they thrilled 
' with horror at the Prime Minister’s eloquent denunciation 
' of him. One thing we are quite sure of, that whenever 
an English translation of “The Old Faith and the New” 
appears, Mr. Gladstone’s advertisement of it will sell more 
than one edition. 

With nearly all the former part of Mr. Gladstone’s Address 
we are in full accord. We notice, only to commend, his protest 
against confining the use of the word Science to the natural 
sciences alone ; his defence of thorough and accurate train- 
ing; his theory of education as the discipline of the facul- 
ties, and not merely the information of the mind ; his frank 
acknowledgment of English shortcomings in comparison 
with the achievements of Germany and Scotland ; his plea 
for the union of arts and letters with commerce. But these, 
though the subjects most appropriate to the occasion on 
which he spoke, were not the matters that really engaged 
his attention and fired his eloquence ; and the latter part of 
his Address, as our readers well know, was occupied by a 
description of the attack upon Christianity made by what 
is comprehensively called Modern Thought, and especially 
in this instance by Modern Thought as represented by Dr. 
: David Friedrich Strauss. A question might perhaps be 
raised as to the fitness of the occasion for such a diatribe, 
and whether a continuation of the practical discussions 
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which occupied the first part of the Address might not have 
been more edifying to the boys of the Liverpool College and 
their parents who formed the majority of Mr. Gladstone's 
audience. However this may be, we will take Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own statement of his purpose as contained in the 
Preface which he has prefixed to the published Address. 

“T wish to add that the aim of my Address is not to preach 
pessimism, but to point to a specific evil for a specific purpose. 
And that purpose is to warn, I will not say to prepare—for that 
is a much larger matter—the minds of those who heard it, 
against that which they cannot fail to meet with, warned or 
unwarned. * * * I wish to place on record my conviction that 
belief cannot now be defended by reticence, any more than by 
railing, or by any privileges or assumptions. Nor, again, can it 
be defended exclusively by its ‘standing army’—by priests and 
ministers of religion. To them, I do not doubt, will fall the 
chief share of the burden, and of the honour, and of the victory. 
But we commit a fatal error if we allow this to become a merely 
professional question. It is the affair of all.” 

And again : 

“It is very difficult in handling such controversies to avoid 
the tone of assumption and denunciation. I desire therefore, 
once for all, to abjure all imputations against motives or charac- 
ters. Equal credit for the love of truth should be allowed by 
all to all, and the endeavour made, or at least intended, to unite 
plain speaking with personal respect.” 

In regard to the matter last mentioned, we cordially 
acknowledge both the sincerity and the success of Mr. 
Gladstone’s endeavour. If we cannot quite say that there 
is no “assumption” in his tone, he is certainly far enough 
from either “railing” or “denunciation.” The respectful 
terms in which he speaks of Dr. Strauss have drawn down 
upon him the fierce anger of the Record, which cannot 
endure that anything good should be said of the enemies 
of evangelical orthodoxy, even if it happens to be true. 
And the wrath of the Record is much more emphatic com- 
mendation than any praise of ours could be. 

Our indictment of Mr. Gladstone may be based upon his 
own statement of purpose. He first says that he meant 
“to warn,” and apparently only to warn. If this was all 
he meant, we cannot help thinking that he has fallen into 
the very tone of assumption which he deprecates. Warning 
is, by the very meaning of the word, the function of one in 
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authority, and we have a right to ask what claim Mr. Glad- 
stone has to the office of directing the public mind in 
regard to matters of religious belief. Had he warned this 
or any other audience as to the effect of an inconsiderate 
agitation for the repeal of the income tax, or a wasteful use 
of coal, he would have had at his back the prestige of his 
great political position and many years of successful legis- 
Jation ; and his opinions, even if unsupported by argument, 
would have been listened to with the deepest respect. 
Warning, too, is a thing which is in its place in relation 
to conduct, and out of its place in relation to belief. An 
old man, in virtue of long experience, may have a right to 
warn a young man that sowing a large crop of wild oats 
does not produce the harvest of a pure mind and a fine life ; 
but if he undertakes to warn him against the atomic theory, 
he is expected to produce evidence of its falsity, in which 
case the attitude of warning is insensibly exchanged for that 
of persuasion. But if, in accordance with the statement “that 
belief cannot now be defended by reticence” (and, indeed, 
with the tenor of the latter part of his Address), Mr. Glad- 
stone means his warning to be accompanied and strength- 
ened by argument against the evils which he deprecates, 
our contention is, that his reasoning is quite insufticient to 
carry the weight of his assertions. His appeal is practically 
to the religious fears and prejudices of his audience. He 
produces before them the pale spectre of Straussian negation, 
and says, This is what you must come to, if you abandon 
the old orthodoxy. The method is not very worthy of a 
great master of reasoning, and has besides the additional 
disadvantage of piquing more minds inte curiosity than it 
frightens into submission. Some men cannot rest till they 
have investigated the claims of spectres ; and when they 
have once found out the hollow turnip and the tallow 
candle, are not easily intimidated again. 

We might say something of the curious superficiality of 
view displayed in Mr. Gladstone's survey of the Modern 
Thought against which he desires to cause “a reaction” in 
the minds of his hearers. He quotes four authors: Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Dr. Strauss, and, eredat Judaus Apella, 
Dr. Willis and Mr. Winwoode Reade. They are thrown 
down upon the page as if they all belonged to one school, 
and were the product of the same mental tendencies. Are 
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we uncharitable in believing that they owe their co-equal 
importance in this Address to the fact that their books 
happen of late to have fallen in Mr. Gladstone’s way? As 
for the two last, we may dismiss them as having no real 
consequence in so momentous a controversy; but of the 
two first it is notorious that not only do they differ widely 
in their conclusions, but that they have arrived at what 
ground they occupy in common by singularly different 
paths. We suspect that Dr. Strauss knows little or nothing 
of that doctrine of religious nescience to which Mr. Spencer 
has come by “the high a-priori road ;” and there is no trace 
in Mr. Spencer’s speculations of any sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of that dissection of the Gospels which has been Dr. 
Strauss’s avenue to sceptical fame. The convergence of many 
distinct lines of modern thought to hostility against preva- 
lent conceptions of religion, is far too grave and complicated 
a phenomenon to be treated in this rough and ready fashion. 
Either Mr. Gladstone is ignorant of the facts of the case, 
or, knowing them, he has gone to the materials nearest at 
hand for the manufacture of his ghost. If his sole object 
in forcing “ these astonishing assertions” “thus eagerly and 
thus early into notice,” is his hope “that they will cause a 
shock and a reaction, and will compel many who may have 
too lightly valued the inheritance so dearly bought for them, 
and may have entered upon dangerous paths, to consider, 
while there is yet time, whither those paths will lead them,” 
the method will, with a certain class of minds, be effec- 
tual. But it is sadly beneath the dignity both of the subject 
and of the speaker. 

Having exhibited the ghost, Mr. Gladstone proceeds to 
offer “a few suggestions, in the hope that they may not be 
wholly without their use.” If we proceed to examine these 
“suggestions” carefully, and to test their exact argumenta- 
tive value, we may be reminded of their suggestive character, 
and asked to note that altogether they occupy somewhat 
less than four pages of the Address. But this is precisely 
what we complain of. Mr. Gladstone first tells us, in the 
most solemn and emphatic way, that not only Christianity 
but religion is in danger, and then puts us off with one or 
two loosely worded suggestions of defence. It surely was 
not worth bringing out the Palladium from the citadel, and 
exposing it to the enemies’ scorn, if this was all that could 
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be done for its honour and protection. Our readers shall 
judge. First: 

“ You will hear in your after-life much of the duty and delight 
of following free thought; and in truth the man who does not 
value the freedom of his thoughts, deserves to be described as 
Homer describes the slave ; he is but half aman. Saint Paul, 
I suppose, was a teacher of free thought when he bade his con- 
verts to prove all things ; but it seems he went terribly astray 
when he proceeded to bid them ‘hold fast that which is good ; 
for he evidently assumed that there was something by which 
they could hold fast. And so he bade Timothy keep that which 
was committed to his charge ; and another apostle has instructed 
us to ‘earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints.’ But the free thought, of which we now hear 
so much, seems too often to mean thought roving and vagrant 
more than free ; like Delos, in the ancient legend, drifting on the 
seas of Greece, without a root, a direction, or a home.”’* 

We have in vain endeavoured to extract the kernel of argu- 
ment from the pulp of this suggestion. And we cannot help 
thinking that it is really only an artful re-introduction of 
the spectre, with a request that the audience will look at 
him from a fresh point of view. A man ought to value the 
freedom of his thoughts ; but then thought should be free 
without being “roving or vagrant.” What is the criterion 
by which we may distinguish freedom from vagrancy, and 
who is to be the judge? Everybody thinks that Paul was 
right when he inculeated the proving of all things ; but 
somebody—who, we cannot tell-—finds fault with him when 
he utters the theoretical and practical truism, “ Hold fast 
that which is good.” Is it possible that Mr. Gladstone does 
not see that the whole controversy between himself and Dr. 
Strauss turns upon the simple question, “ What zs good ?” 
Mr. Gladstone rests upon “the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” whatever he takes that to be; Dr. Strauss, upon 
faith in his Universum, whatever he also takes that to be; 
but the desire of both is equally a resting-place of thought 
which shall afford mooring-ground for the duties and atlec- 
tions of life. The true sec ptical habit of mind, which is 
content to balance for ever between probabilities and is 
indifferent to decision, is the rarest thing in the world, and, 
wherever it exists, is much more determined by peculiarities 
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of individual constitution than characteristic of a school. 
Not the mere pleasure of wandering into “fresh woods and 
pastures new,” drives men, in these latter days, from long 
cultivated fields of thought ; but the imperative necessity 
of finding some solution of the ascertained facts of the uni- 
verse, more satisfactory than any that received religion can 
give. The very characteristic of modern scientific thought 
is that eager pursuit after fixed truth, and that resolution 
to be content with nothing less, which Mr. Gladstone by 
implication claims for the old orthodoxy. “If the founda- 
tions be destroyed, what shall the righteous do?” is in fact 
the word of Strauss and Renan, of Spencer and Comte, not 
less, but infinitely more, than of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Bishops, in whom, as he makes them, he must be supposed 
to believe. For these men have one object: to find a sure 
basis for the finest individual and social life possible to 
themselves and mankind; and their criticisms and specu- 
lations are all, in different ways, an attempt to dig down to 
the solid rock of eternal and irreversible fact. They may 
throw away much that would really serve their purpose ; 
they may delude themselves at last in building upon an 
unsound foundation ; but their method is, after all, nearer 
to the spirit of Paul's maxim, than Mr. Gladstone’s way of 
warning everybody against the terrible consequences of 
questioning the soundness of the old foundations, and hold- 
ing fast to that which is good, without proving it. 

Mr. Gladstone’s next suggestion also assumes somewhat 
of the air of a warning. This age is not to estimate itself 
too highly above those which have preceded it. “It has 
been and it is an age of immense mental as well as material 
activity ; it is by no means an age abounding in minds of 
the first order, in those whom time establishes as the great 
immortal guides and teachers of mankind.” Then, after 
very briefly enumerating the achievements of the time, he 
goes on to say: “In the sphere of pure intellect, I doubt 
whether posterity will rate us as highly as we rate ourselves. 
But that which I most wish to observe is this, that it is an 
insufferable arrogance in the men of any age to assume 
what I may call airs of unmeasured superiority over former 
ages. God, who cares for us, cared for thei also.”* Un- 
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doubtedly ; but then every Theist will admit that this last 
statement is equally true of the nineteenth century and of 
an age when our fathers used flint instruments, and dwelt 
in holes in the hills, in company with the cave bear and 
the woolly rhinoceros. Yet we suppose that even Mr. Glad- 
stone would not object to our affirming our superiority in 
point of knowledge over our forefathers of so remote a 
generation. What he wishes to insinuate, rather than 
states openly, as a reason for distrusting the results of 
modern thought, is, that the average of human ability is 
always pretty much the same, and that very great minds 
are not more numerous in later than in earlier centuries. 
And this is quite true; only it has nothing to do with the 
question. What has to do with it is the inquiry, Is human 
knowledge progressive? Does every latest century know 
more than its predecessors, not because it is the ablest, but 
simply because it is the latest? In regard to the natural 
sciences, there can be only one answer to this question. 
No philosopher now living may be at all comparable in 
force of intellect to Newton; but any well-taught child 
knows something of laws and forces of nature of which 
Newton was ignorant. The same is the case with all the 
sciences which regard the history of man upon the earth. 
Cambridge can shew no Bentley now, probably not even a 
Porson ; but the study of Sanskrit, and all that has come 
of it, has not only revolutionized philology, but raised it to 
quite a fresh plane of interest and importance. And though 
Mr. Gladstone would probably deny very eagerly that 
theology in itself contained any progressive element, yet 
that is clearly not the case with the sciences which are 
ancillary to it. We are in possession of quite different and 
much more efficient means of translating and interpreting 
the Scriptures than those in the hands of the Reformers. 
This is the specific contention of such representatives of 
modern thought as Jowett and Renan and Ewald. We 
have much ampler data than they had for determining the 
true interpretation of nature in relation to the idea of God. 
This is the particular assertion of such thinkers as Spencer 
and Darwin. It is no conceit on our part to recollect that 
we are the last age, and therefore heirs of all the rest. The 
shame lies in depreciating our inheritance and being too 
cowardly to use it. 
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We pass over without comment Mr. Gladstone’s third 
suggestion, namely, that the fact that for nearly fifteen 
hundred years “many more than ninety-nine in every 
hundred Christians have with one voice confessed the 
Deity and Incarnation of our Lord as the cardinal and 
central truths of our religion,” is a sufficient answer to the 
assertion, “that the divisions among Christians render it 
impossible to say what Christianity is, and so destroy all 
certainty as to what is the true religion.” We will only 
remind him, first, that the divisions among Christians are 
not less real because it is possible to state, in loose and 
general terms, a theological proposition in which the majo- 
rity of them will agree; and next, that the appeal to num- 
bers and to unanimity is a somewhat dangerous one, being 
quite as capable of being made against Christianity as on 
its behalf. Still those who persistently shrink from asking 
about a system of doctrine the only question which it is 
important to have answered, Is it true? may find comfort 
in the recollection that, in some shape or other, a great 
many people accept it. Of much more consequence is Mr. 
Gladstone’s fourth and last suggestion, which is, however, 
expressed as loosely as those which have preceded it, and 
halts with perplexing ambiguity between too widely dif- 
ferent opinions. 

“On one, and only one, more of the favourite fallacies of the 
day I will yet presume to touch. It is the opinion and the 
boast of some that man is not responsible for his belief. Lord 
Brougham was at one time stated to have given utterance to this 
opinion. Whether truly, I do not remember ; but this I know, 
it was my privilege to hear from his own lips the needful and 
due limitation of that proposition. ‘Man,’ he said ‘is not 
responsible to man for his belief.’ But as before God, one and 
the same law applies to opinions and to acts; or rather to in- 
ward and to outward acts ; for opinions are inward acts. Many 
a wrong opinion may be guiltless because formed in ignorance, 
and because that ignorance may not be our fault. But who shall 
presume to say that there is no mercy for wrong actions also, 
when they, too, have been due to ignorance, and that ignorance 
has not been guilty? The question is not whether judgments 
and actions are in the same degree influenced by the condition 
of the moral motives. It is a question of the principle, on 
which judgment is to be based. 

“If it is undeniable that self-love and passion have an in- 
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fluence upon both, then, so far as that influence goes, for both 
we must be prepared to answer. Should we, in common life, 
ask a body of swindlers for an opinion upon swindling? or of 
gamblers for an opinion upon gambling? or of misers upon 
bounty? And if, in matters of religion, we allow pride and per- 
verseness to raise a cloud between us and the truth so that we 
see it not, the false opinion that we form is but the index of 
that perverseness and that pride, and both for them, and for it 
as their offspring, we shall be justly held responsible. Who 
may be the persons, upon whom this responsibility will fall it is 
not ours to judge. These laws are given to us, not to apply 
presumptuously to others; it is enough if we enforce them 
honestly against ourselves,” * 

We candidly confess that we are at a loss to know what 
position Mr. Gladstone intends to take up in this passage. 
We entirely agree with him that, for all the moral concomi- 
tants and applications of belief, man is responsible before 
God. We might even pursue that doctrine a little further 
than he might like, and say that when a man rests content- 
edly in orthodoxy, without ever taking the trouble to exa- 
mine the foundations of his faith, or exorcises spectres of 
doubt by any other process than a severe intellectual exa- 
mination of where they come from and what they are, he 
is guilty of a sin against powers given to him by a God of 
Truth, of which that God will not fail to take account. So, 
in like manner, we are bound not to let our intellectual pro- 
cedure be clouded by “pride and perverseness,” and it is 
our duty to follow out our deliberate conclusions to their 
practical results in conduct and life. Undoubtedly there 
are ethical offences against truth of only too frequent occur- 
rence ; though it may be fairly questioned whether they are 
most common among those who adhere to, or those who 
question, the traditional faith. But what we want to know, 
and what we cannot discover from the foregoing passage, 
is this. Suppose two seekers, equally anxious to find the 
truth, and equally resolute to shut out all lower considera- 
tions of a disturbing kind from the quest—one of whom, 
after long deliberation, rests in the cordial acceptance of the 
Athanasian Creed, and the other as cordially rejects it— 
does Mr. Gladstone wish us to believe that, with God, this 
man’s acceptance of the Creed is accounted a merit, and that 
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man’s rejection an offence? Both are responsible for the 
honesty and eagerness of the search ; is either responsible 
for the result? Or is Mr. Gladstone prepared to say that 
the honesty and eagerness are to be measured by the result, 
and that any search which does not end in the discovery of 
orthodox truth is self-convicted of moral defect ? 

We can hardly believe that he does intend to imply this ; 
but the recent debates in Convocation on the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed shew that there are still 
many theologians in England who do not shrink from this 
extreme view, and Mr. Gladstone’s language is at best am- 
biguous. We wish that by any words of ours we could 
make some of those self-confident clerics feel how cruelly 
unjust this talk of theirs sounds in the ears of those whom 
they accuse of a wilful perversity of unbelief. The very 
phrases of common conversation might teach them better. 
When is it that a man says, I will not believe it? When 
an unwelcome fact is brought before him, backed by over- 
whelming evidence, and, before finally yielding to a logical 
necessity, he makes a last hopeless protest of the heart. 
When does he say, I cannot believe it? Often in just the 
opposite case, when he would gladly believe if only his 
reason could be satisfied ; sometimes when affection or pre- 
ference is not at all engaged, and the process is simply one 
of balancing conflicting facts and arguments. So, in a 
majority of instances, the men who have abandoned the old 
Jandinarks of faith have done so with reluctant steps, and 
longing looks, often turned back. Their most sacred asso- 
ciations, their tenderest memories, are bound up with the 
spiritual home they are leaving, and they go forth, as into 
a strange land, not knowing whither. Nothing is dearer to 
them than the calm belief, the fixed heart, of their earlier 
days ; nor any prospect less alluring than to go on “sound- 
ing their dim and perilous way” in search of a safe and 
quiet harbour of the soul. Even if a hard fate condemn 
them to a life of ever seeking, never finding, the only feel- 
ing with which happier men could justifiably regard them 
would be one of mingled respect and pity: respect for the 
unconquerable devotion to truth which compels them to 
compass sea and land in its pursuit, and pity that so fine a 
quest should, by some inexplicable misfortune, have no 
result beyond itself. And for such, as they accomplish 
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their painful pilgrimage, it is very hard to hear those who 
dwell contentedly in a settled land, and are at peace in the 
old home, reproach them with wilfully abandoning a happi- 
ness which only the keenest sense of duty could compel 
them to relinquish, When the appeal is made to God, 
though never so coarsely and arrogantly, the seekers are 
content. They desire no better than to remit their cause 
to Him. 

Whether Christianity will ultimately succeed in holding 
its own against the hostility of Modern Thought, is a ques- 
tion which we do not intend to discuss now. If it does, it 
will certainly be by help of a very different method and 
much more cogent arguments than Mr. Gladstone has used 
in this Address. 

Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 

But the Christianity which will maintain itself upright 
against the shock of so many forces, will also be a very differ- 
ent Christianity from that whose unanimity of fifteen centu- 
ries standing Mr. Gladstone invokes. So far as the traditions 
of the Churches are concerned, the battle is over already. 
Nothing can parallel the ineptitude of late clerical debates 
on the Athanasian Creed, except the utter indifference of 
men who are imbued with the new knowledge and feeling 
of the time, to the whole controversy. They have been, 
to them, like a war in Nephelococcygia, or a learned quarrel 
in Laputa. To array the authority of the Nicene Fathers 
against the speculations of Spencer or the conclusions of 
Darwin, is about as reasonable a proceeding as it would be 
to tight the Enfield rifle with slings and bows and arrows. 
But whether it is not still possible to find in the simplicity 
of Christian precept such an expression of the religious 
instincts which are indestructible in man as will quite 
evade the force of scientific flux and change, is another 
question, which may perhaps be answered by a generation 
more thoroughly emancipated than we are from servitude 
to old prejudices, and less hampered by worn-out husks of 
thought. Tf as we believe, the science of Nature and the 
science of Man are both parts of the wider and fuller science 
of God, there must some day be developed a Modern Thought 
which will be, not at war, but at one, with Theology. 


CHARLES BEARD. 
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V.—LEVANTINE SECTS. 


Essays on Eastern Questions. By William Gifford Palgrave, 
Author of ‘Central and Eastern Arabia” London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1872. 

Exposé de la Religion des Druzes. Par M. le Baron Silvestre 
de Sacy. Paris: A l’Imprimerie Royale. 1838. 


Mr. PALGRAVE is no ordinary traveller. He bears in 
mind that the office of a book of travels is not to teach 
geography, or history, or morals, or theology ; though its 
triumph may be to excite to the study of all. His remark- 
able descriptive power, and the transparent truthfulness 
with which he turns away from temptations to attempt to 
describe things which he has not himself seen or heard, 
carry his readers along with him in the scenery through 
which he passes, and bring them face to face with the tribes 
whose social condition he investigates. Many persons who 
have thus accompanied him through Central and Eastern 
Arabia will rejoice to have access to this volume of collected 
Essays on Eastern Questions ; and even when some of these 
may not be new to the reader, they will turn up one after 
another a face which is greeted as would be that of an old 
friend, whose name is now learnt for the first time. 

With the topography of Mr. Palgrave’s book we have 
nothing here to do. Its politics interest us mainly because 
of the distinct impression left on the mind that this thought- 
ful and unprejudiced observer believes the Western Euro- 
pean Powers have ample justification for maintaining the 
Ottoman rule, in the fact that nothing better is at present 
ready to take its place; and because of the hopefulness with 
which he predicts an accession of vigour to the Turkish 
Empire from the hardy Turkoman and Kirdish tribes on 
its north-east. But we commend the book most for its 
incisive descriptions of the present state of the religious 
sects of the Levant—descriptions which, though disfigured 
here and there by the manifestation of a spirit too con- 
temptuous, may probably do much towards keeping active 
the public interest lately awakened in all that relates to the 
religions of the nearer East. 

Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia—these are the 
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countries included by Mr. Palgrave within the generic 
term ‘East.’ The first, perplexing men by the antiquity 
of its pre-historic traditions—the last, a border-land which 
has ever afforded a battle-field for opposing ethnological 
forces—the intermediate two, illuminated earlier than all 
others by the dawning lights of reliable history—here is 
ample scope for investigation. The religious sects dwelling 
in these regions may be classed as follows: 
1. Christians : 

a. Monophysites (holding the dogma of the one nature 

in Christ), consisting of 
Copts, in Egypt ; 
Jacobites, in Syria and Mesopotamia ; 
Maronites, of Mount Lebanon ; 
Armenians. 

b, Nestorians (holding the dogina of the two natures 
in Christ). 

c. Greeks (orthodox). 

d, Latins. 

e. Melchites, or ‘united’ members of the various 
Eastern sects ; who, while retaining their own 
rituals and rites, have united themselves to the 
Church of Rome. 

2. Mahometans, of various types. 
3. Sects neither Christian nor Mahometan : 

a. Druses, of Mount Lebanon. 

b. Ausayrii, of Northern Syria. 

c. Yezidis, of Mesopotamia. 

d. Sabzeans, of extreme Chaldea. 


This classification differs from that of Mr. Palgrave. He 
passes by the Jacobites without mention, though these 
people form the oldest Monophysite sect ; and, however de- 
cayed, still exist in Syria and Mesopotamia in considerable 
numbers. The subtle distinctions of theological thought 
in the Eastern mind are so difficult to follow, that we can 
well understand how Mr. Palgrave has fallen into the error 
of classing the Monophysites all together as Eutychians ; 
whereas this cognomen applies only to the Armenians, the 
Syrians and Egyptians looking upon Eutyches as a heretic. 
Again, we cannot agree with our author that either the 
Yezidis of Mesopotamia or the Ansayrii of Northern Syria 
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can be properly described as ‘Christian in their origin’ 
On the contrary, neither history nor tradition connects the 
first of these two tribes with Christianity ; and the latter 
of them can be said to have been originally Christian only 
in the sense in which Mahometanism itself may be said to 
have grown out of Christianity. We follow Mr. Palgrave’s 
example in avoiding any account of either Nestorians or 
Yezidis, not for the reasons he gives, but because the readers 
of this Review have on former occasions been invited to 
discuss the peculiarities of these two sects! And, like 
himself, we must confess to being at present without suffi- 
cient preparation to give any really reliable account of either 
Ansayrii or Sabzeans. The Druses, however, cannot be left 
out of a review of Levantine sects ; and though not within 
the scope of Mr. Palgrave’s object, we can benefit in their 
vase by the elaborate (if not exhaustive) treatise of M. Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, the last work of the great Orientalist. 

The Monophysite system was an attempt to define the 
mystery of the Incarnation, and (to use Neander’s phrase) 
was conceived of the spirit which turns away from living 
Christianity and would fain confine the essence of faith to 
these or the other dogmatic formulas. Capable of being 
traced to expressions of Athanasius himself,” obscurely ap- 
pearing in the writings of his friend Apollinaris of Laodicea, 
virtually presented by Cyril of Alexandria to, and foreed 
by him upon, the Council of Ephesus early in the fifth 
century, its condeination at Chalcedon twenty years later 
had in Egypt no other effect than to sever the Monophysites 


of that country from the dominant Church. The Copts of 


the present day are the direct descendants of this famous 
secession. ‘The Church of Egypt,’ says Dean Stanley,’ ‘is 
much more than the relic of an ancient sect. It is the most 
remarkable monument of Christian antiquity. It is the 
only living representative of the most venerable nation of 
all antiquity. Within its narrow limits have now shrunk 
the learning and the lineage of ancient Egypt. The lan- 
guage of the Coptic services, understood neither by people 
nor priests, is the language, although debased, af the Pha- 
roahs. Mr. Palgrave asks: 

1 Ante, Vol. VII. p. 437, Vol. VIII. p. 110. 

2 Robertson: Christian Church, I. 449. Third Edition 


% Eastern Church, p. 10. 
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*By what fate a nation, born, it would seem, to command—the 
skilful organizers of a mighty and long-enduring kingdom—the 
claimants of eternity in the imperishable monuments of their 
greatness—the builders of Thebes and the Pyramids—the heirs 
of Rameses and Pharoah—have for more than two thousand 
years remained the scarce impatient slaves, now of Persia, now 
of Greece, Rome, or Byzantium, then of Arab gr Memlook princes, 
of Tartars and Turks, till they have sunk to their present deep 
degradation—were hard to say. The extinction of national 
energy is often a harder problem to solve than its origin and 
development. Yet even now, after so long a servitude and de- 
pression, they still retain, and this may increase our wonder, 
many of those very qualities which once rendered them lords, 
not of their own Egypt and Nile only, but of Syria, and of no 
inconsiderate portion of Asia also ; crushed, but scarcely changed.” 

The Copts have always been the scribes and accountants 
of Egypt; and they have a natural turn for calculation and 
habits of patient and accurate labour. They care little for 
mercantile enterprize, but for the most part invest their 
savings in buildings and land. Their houses are well built; 
and, when pecuniary circumstances permit it, are furnished 
with taste and even grace. The better classes among them 
are well read in Arab and Mahometan literature, and fond 
of music and dancing. They are devout even to supersti- 
tion. Some of their more recently-built churches are remark- 
able for architectural solidity and grandeur of outline. The 
Coptic language of their rituals is unintelligible to them, 
the vernacular Arabic of the country being their common 
speech. Their Patriarch of Alexandria now resides at Cairo. 
Their numbers do not exceed two hundred thousand. 

The Jacobites of Syria and Mesopotamia are apt to refer 
their origin to the Apostle James ; they derive their name 
however, not from him, but from Jacobus Baradeeus.® To 
this man is due the credit of having done most to preserve 
and extend the Monophysite churches in Syria and the 
adjacent countries under the persecutions of the middle of 
the sixth century. He was a monk of Phasitla, near Nisi- 
bis, a man of unshaken firmness and inured to hardship, 
of untiring zeal, and courage which despised all dangers. 
Disguised as a beggar, from which he derived the name of 


* 2.306. 


5 Neander’s Church History. Torrey’s translation, IV. 272. 
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Al Baradai (the ragged), he traversed the Syrian provinces 
when the bishops of his sect were imprisoned, confirming 
the oppressed party by his exhortations, reviving their zeal, 
and ordaining clergy for them. The history of the sect is 
remarkable for little but their possession in the thirteenth 
century of their great Patriarch Abulpharagius. Diminished 
in importance, the Sect still exists ; but are now more nume- 
rous in Mesopotamia than in Syria proper. In the Jebel 
Toor (Taurus) these people occupy not less than 150 villages. 


Their Patriarch assumes the ancient title of Patriarch of 


Antioch, but resides at Zaaferin, a convent in the hills a 
few miles north of the Mesopotamian town of Mardin.® 
Their bishops and clergy are for the most part illiterate, 
and the people generally are uneducated and _ poverty- 
stricken. The Romish Church has gained many converts 
among them. For several years past they have attracted the 
attention of the American Protestant missionaries, who in 
1869 were establishing a theological seminary at Mardin. 
The Syrian Christians of Malabar are Jacobites.’ 

The civil war in 1860 between the Maronites and the 
Druses directed European notice to both tribes. While we 
turn away from the controversies as to whether the former 
owe their name to Maro the saint or to Maro the heretic, 
and as to whether their habitat in the Lebanon preceded or 
was the consequence of the persecution of the Syrian Mono- 
physites, it may be interesting to remark, as a curious in- 
stance of historico-theological uncertainty, that the greatest 
authorities in Eastern ecclesiastical history seem about 
equally divided as to whether the distinguishing character- 
istic of Maronite faith was the acceptance or the rejection of 
the heretical monothelite dogma; the dogma that, whether 
there be two natures in Christ or only one, either theory 
has its issue in the operation of a single will. 

Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the Crusaders 
in the twelfth century induced or compelled the Maronites 
to unite themselves with the Church of Rome, and that the 
connection has, with short intermission, been maintained 
ever since. On the Quirinal hill there is a Maronite monas- 
tery where the mass is performed in Syriac in accordance 
with their own liturgy. The Latin Church is in nothing 


6 Badger’s Nestorians, I. 49. 7 Ante, Vol. VII. p. 451. 
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more distinguished from its Greek competitor than in the 
spirit of catholicity which characterizes the former as opposed 
to the narrow spirit of orthodoxy which is the bane of the 
latter. On the single conditien of allegiance to her supreme 
authority, Rome holds out embracing arms to sectaries of 
all kinds ; insomuch that neither dogma, nor rite, nor litur- 
gical language, nor national customs, interpose insuperable 
obstacles in the way of union. Many young Maronites are 
sent from Syria to be educated in this monastery ; after- 
wards carrying back to their own country the fruits, good 
and evil, of Italian teaching. 

Mr. Palgrave says that the Maronites, more any other 
tribe of the earth, take their habitual direction of thought 
and action from their clergy, who exercise in the Lebanon 
an authority after which Innocent III. may have aspired, 
but never attained. One-fourth of the Maronite territory 
belongs to the Church. The monasteries and residences of 
the bishops and priests are for the most part large and well 
built, and the dwellers in them live in plenty, verging upon 
luxury. The connection with Rome has given them a 
smattering of Western ecclesiastical and theological know- 
ledge, unusual elsewhere in the East, but unfortunately 
coupled with a bigoted hatred of Protestantism and Pro- 
testants. Intolerant, unscrupulous, arrogant alike and cring- 
ing, base and vainglorious, fanatical and servile, are phrases 
which the author does not consider too severe to be applied 
to the Maronite clergy. 

Want of spirit seems to be the chief characteristic of the 
Maronite laity. In the towns, the poorer sort prefer the 
callings which involve least enterprize and manly vigour, 
and the ambition of the wealthier is limited by shopkeeping. 
Many of them have acquired the French language, a study 
which became popular under the French quasi-protectorate. 
Individuals have in some cases no contemptible knowledge 
of Arabic grammar and literature. In the country villages, 
though schools are numerous, little is taught or learnt. The 
husbandmen have an industry of a heavy, persevering kind ; 
and are skilful in the culture of the mulberry-tree, in the 
rearing of silk, in tobacco-growing, and in the care of vine- 
yards. Mr. Palgrave admits, almost unwillingly, that whe- 
ther through ‘slow-wittedness’ or ‘a modified honesty, 
these people cheat and lie less than other Levantines ; and 
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that, left to themselves, they are on the whole a good- 
tempered race, fairly sociable, imitative and laborious, with 
little inclination to either drinking or gambling. Colonel 
Churchill,’ whose ten years’ residence in the mountain gives 
him a right to speak with authority, tells us that there is 
no state in Europe where crimes are so rare in comparison 
with the population as in the Lebanon ; and this notwith- 
standing that the principle of repression, as exercised by 
the authorities, is by no means such as to intimidate evil- 
doers. The Maronite population is estimated at about 
200,000. 

M. Silvestre de Sacy’s work not only gathers up every- 
thing previously known about the Druses, but is the source 
from which most later writers have taken their information. 
Translated in part by Colonel Churchill,® and summarized 
by Lord Carnarvon,” it has been the means of bringing this 
singular people before the notice of the English publie. 
M. de Sacy enables us to correct the errors of Gibbon and 
earlier writers, by embodying the contents of original doeu- 
ments which had long lain forgotten at Paris and Oxford. 
By an unfortunate anachronism, he has rendered a word 
signifying the Mahometan doctrine of the strict unity of 
the Godhead by the French word ‘ Unitaire, which again 
his English copyists translate into ‘ Unitarian.’ We men- 
tion this in passing, lest currency be given by it to the 
fallacious notion that the religion of the Druses originated 
in a revolt against the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

Druseism was an offshoot from Mahometanism. Its 
founder was Hakem Biamr Allah, a Caliph of Egypt in the 
eleventh century of our era. Lord Carnarvon ascribes to 
him a pre-eminence of guilt among the most cruel rulers of 
the East. He inaugurated his boyhood by the assassination 
of his teacher, the commencement of his reign by the mur- 
der of his best public servants, and the middle of his career 
by the death or proscription of his subjects ; and he black- 
ened his whole life by ruthless acts and insane edicts. He 
struck off a man’s hand, then heaped money and honours 
upon him, and finally cut out his tongue. He alternately 
banished and recalled the musicians and astrologers. One 


8 Mount Lebanon, I. 52. 9 Mount Lebanon, 3 vols., 1853. 
10 Recollections of the Druses, 1860. 
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day he would confine and starve the women of Cairo in the 
baths or in their homes, and the next invite them to his 
palace and throw them into the Nile. Like Caligula, he 
delighted to wander about the streets by night; like Nero, 
he kindled and exulted in the conflagration of his capital. 
In him, wickedness crossed the border of sanity, and he 
finally lived and died a madman. 

Madness and inspiration are too synonymous in the East. 
Daraza, a creature of Hakem’s, seems to have found little 
difficulty in persuading the ignorant Syrian peasantry that 
Hakem was an incarnation of the Almighty. But could we 
forget its origin, there is much in the religious system of 
the Druses with which we should find no fault. Its central 
doctrine is faith in one God, whose being and attributes can 
be neither comprehended nor described. That the inspira- 
tion of seers and sages of old, the ‘thoughts of all the ages, 
the sparks of divine light scattered over the elder religions 
of the earth, are gathered up as into a focus in a final reve- 
lation to the human consciousness—here is something to 
agree with and much to admire. 

From Maronites and Druses we turn with something of 
relief to Armenians. Unfortunate in lying, like Poland, 
among three powerful neighbours, their country has had, 
like Poland, to endure a triple partition. But the Turks 
(says Mr. Palgrave), unlike the Russians, have never at- 
tempted to stamp out the nationalities they have conquered ; 
and the Armenians have preserved their religion, usages and 
institutions under centuries of Turkish rule. 

About two-thirds of the nation are employed in agricul- 
ture. In the Jarge towns they are the porters and dock and 
arsenal labourers, but seldom excel as skilled artizans. But 
above all, they are the bankers and money-lenders of the 
Levant. We learn with pleasure that they attach high im- 
portance to education, building and maintaining largeschools, 
‘the teaching in which is to a certain degree solid, and fairly 
in harmony with the requirements of the East. Mr. Pal- 
grave naively complains that few Armenian lads pursue 
their studies after leaving school, unless it be in some 
monastery, where theology and church history find life-long 
votaries. We wonder what has been his experience of 
English lads in the like matter. On the whole, our author 
feels so favourably towards the Armenians that he has a 
good word even for their clergy. 
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It is well known that the Armenian Church is split into 
two divisions—that which adheres to the national Patriarch, 
and that which acknowledges the supremacy of the Pope of 
tome. Some of our readers may have pleasant recollec- 
tions of a visit to a Catholic Armenian convent at Venice. 
We shall not attempt to repeat the oft-told tale of the 
theological and ecclesiastical position of the Armenians, 
and it would become us even less to take upon ourselves to 
describe either the orthodox Greek Church or the Roman 
Catholic Church as each exists in Asiatic Turkey. But we 
refer with strong commendation to Mr. Palgrave’s papers on 
‘Mahometanism in the Levant, and ‘The Mahometan Re- 
vival, as probably containing the best recent estimates of 
both subjects. He sums up with the conclusion that, how- 
ever imperfect a system Islamism may be, it is, in the 
Turkish Empire at least, a thing by no means devoid of 
vitality—‘ nay, one that may well live on to bury many of 
those who now confidently look forward to assisting at its 
funeral.’ He thinks that although the downfall of the Otto- 
man Empire and the semi-caliphate of Constantinople would 
be a severe shock to the Mahometan world, there is no rea- 
son to believe that it would be fatal to Islam itself. We 
cannot conclude better than with the following striking 
passage from the Essay on Mahometanism in the Levant : 
‘That Constantinople is sick, the Ottoman Empire sick, no 
unprejudiced observer will deny ; though he may, without any 
discredit to his right judgment, also hold that this sickness is 
not unto death; barring external violence, and the ‘nimis cura 
medici, the over-officious doctors. Some patients recover best 
when most left to themselves ; and of such, perhaps, this Empire 
is one. But with still less hesitation may he pronounce that 
Islam, taken apart from the Government, exhibits very few 
symptoms of sickness, and none at all of decrepitude ; and that 
if either are to come upon her, they must come from causes 
yet undeveloped and unknown. A time may indeed be in store 
when all dogmatic systems will disappear, all sectarian differences 
be obliterated, before the Communism of Humanity and the 
Unity of Divine Order; but till then, and so long as the chil- 
dren of one Father shall call on that Father by different names, 
and the scholars of one Master repeat his lesson each diversely, 
we may with tolerable confidence assert that the ‘Allah’ of 
Arabia will not want worshipers, nor the Koran of its Prophet 
those who read, revere, and follow.’ 
W. J. Lamport. 




















VL—HISTORICAL VIEWS OF BROAD CHURCHISM. 


1. Religious Thought in tngland trom the Reformation to 
the End of last Ce ntury: a Contribution to the History of 
Theology. By the Rev. John Hunt, M.A. Vol I. 1870. 
Vol. II. 1871. Strahan and Co. 

2. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England 
in the Seventeenth Ce ntury. By John Tulloch, D.D. 
2 vols. Blackwood and Sons. 1872. 

3. Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Murray. 1872. 

4, Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland. By Robert 
Rainy, D.D. Edinburgh: Maclaren. 1872. 


Wit the exception of Dr. Rainy’s able pamphlet, the 
works enumerated at the head of this article betray a re- 
markable coincidence of aim, in company with great variety 
of style and treatment. They seem designed to give fresh 
expression and a new application to the saying of the wise 
man, “That which hath been is now; and that which is to 
be hath already been.” They profess to delineate the fea- 
tures of the past, but the interest of the portraiture evidently 
resides in its felt likeness to the present. They offer to 
point the moral of bygone hopes and struggles, when in 
reality they are estimating the direction of living forces 
and attempting to construct a prophecy of the future. 

There is nothing strange about this. It is what we see 
every day. Pledged votaries of the freest ideas seem just 
as eager to advance the precedent of history as are their 
most conservative opponents. Assuredly it is no new pro- 
cess of argument which we encounter when we find the 
doubtful sanction of antiquity invoked in an emergency by 
those who profess on cther occasions to reject or even to 
despise the hallowed claims of authority. The modern 
free-thinking theist, despite his scant veneration for the 
past, is just as eager as the old-fashioned Unitarian to plant 
his new opinions on the shifting basis of a vague tradition 
of liberality derived through Puritan predecessors. With 
equal tenacity of sentiment does the rebellious son of Rome, 
when his soul is up in righteous arms to resist the long- 
delayed definition of infallibility, persuade himself that he 
v2 
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alone is severely true to the standpoint of a former century, 
and so make haste to write himself an Old Catholic. 

Thus extremes the most opposite amuse themselves at 
the same game. Even sects whose sole distinguishing 
privilege has long resided in their stubborn faithfulness to 
an idea, have caught the infection of this pattern-hunting 
tendency, and by their wistful glances backward seem to 
invite that crystallizing of their vital forces which is only 
a preliminary to their being washed away altogether. When 
Quakers grow tired of waiting upon the Spirit, and keep 
alive the memories of old glories by publishing catalogues 
of Friends’ forgotten books ; when Jews at length abandon 
their hope of Messiah, and disinter the Talmud, that they may 
entice men to forget the warning of Lot’s wife and look 
behind, we need not feel surprise at any new evidence of a 
disposition to ransack the past for the warrant of to-day 
and the inspiration of to-morrow. Why should not the 
process be indefinitely extended? Atheism too may join 
the search for precedent, and, no longer content to base its 
negations on their intrinsic merit, may humbly call in the 
witness of a former proprietor of infallibility. Meanwhile 
a whole literature of apology of this quasi-historical sort is 
gradually making its appearance in connection with the 
Broad-Church movement, a fact on which we propose to 
offer some criticism. 

That the adherents of the Broad-Church party should 
create a literature of historical appeal, is a necessity of their 
very peculiar position. They have undertaken to reconcile 
two things which are incompatible. On the one hand, they 
are bound, as servants of the State, by doctrinal definitions 
and liturgical forms belonging to a condition of mind and 
feeling which is alien to “these times, and to appreciate 
which a man must turn himself into a sort of religious 
antiquarian. On the other hand, they are stirred by a lively 
sense of the mental problems and the spiritual nee ‘ds which 
puzzle and agitate this present age. Their obligations and 
their instincts are at strife. It is one of those perplexing 
cases where duty and conscience seem to lead men different 
ways. Of course there is a safe and honourable outlet into 
nonconformity, which would end the strife, and permit the 
divided strands of voluntary obligation and conscientious 
persuasion to be twisted anew into a noble guiding-cord of 
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duty. But to take this step would be to cease to belong to 
the Broad-Church party, and we are considering the case of 
those who are willing to make what they can of their posi- 
tion within that party, not of those who are ready to ex- 
change it for something better. 

Conformity on the part of a man who is alleged by others 
and more than half-suspected by himself to be occupying 
an unsound position, may be, if not entirely justified, yet 
defended and apologized for, or at least excused, on two 
distinct lines of argument. (1.) Discarding the spirit of old 
enactments and formularies, and taking the dry letter as the 
measure of their legal force, it may be possible to insinuate 
new and subtle meanings, with delicate and unexpected 
manipulation, into the carefully preserved phraseology. If 
this be not enough, the hateful wall of uncompromising 
doctrine may be covered with an ivy-growth of modern 
glosses, handsome to behold, and promising to preserve 
what they excellently conceal, but in reality ruining the 
venerable structure to which they cling, and furnishing 
meanwhile nothing of substance which may replace it. 
Views which are eagerly espoused by modern Churchmen 
may seem to the cold, critical eye of an outsider suspiciously 
to resemble heresies which the Church decisively rejects ; 
but, like the brothers in the Tale of a Tub, who were deter- 
mined upon enriching their coats with prohibited embroid- 
ery, many find means of dexterously “solving the matter by 
saying, that these figures were not at all the same with 
those that were formerly worn and were meant in the will. 
Besides, they did not wear them in the sense forbidden by 
their father ; but as they were a commendable custom and 
of great use to the public. That these rigorous clauses in 
the will did therefore require some allowance and a favour- 
able interpretation, and ought to be understood cum grano 
salis.” A patient practitioner will find that most words 
will turn many ways and bear great weights. What does 
it matter to him if some rude churl outside cannot contain 
his spleen at the success of art and skill, but must needs 
cant to a master of logic and of language about such base 
things as casuistry and glozing? (2.) Or, again, the dis- 
tressed conformist may discreetly avvid touching the sore 
subject of the terms of his submission ; instead of explain- 
ing, he may ignore them ; he may veil them from his own 
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mind if he can; he may at any rate abstain from justifying 
them to others. What he will attempt to justify is his pre- 
sence in association with them, or, if you please, in spite of 
them. This leads him straight to the historical method. 
He is not the first who has conformed with half a heart, or 
with an averted intellect. He claims fellowship with a 
school which has always enjoyed a certain standing-ground 
in the Church. If he can but prove this, he is safe from 
ejectment, and moreover has a tradition to appeal to. Age 
is honourable ; it is something to have lived. You may 
scout him at first as a mere adventurer who has no busi- 
ness to intrude on the premises of your establishment ; but 
when he shews you the portraits of his ancestors hanging 
on your walls, and urges that there are features of a family 
resemblance between himself and the most unlikely of your 
own progenitors, and asks how you can have the heart to 
reject him from the common inheritance, you may beshrew 
his audacity, but you cannot help perceiving that he has 
got hold of the materials of a plausible case. For he does 
not ask to eject you. “Stay where you are, dear brother,” 
he exclaims ; “elder and much respected representative of 
the family, keep your just rights ; but allow me a substan- 
tial share of the family privileges ; let us be happy together.” 

There are abundant signs that the Broad-Church party 
are fatigued with the effort to reconcile modern thinking 
with the prescribed formularies of believing and worshiping. 
They are sick of that thankless task. Never have they 
been able to go into it with the zest and spirit erst shewn 
by High-Churchmen when engaging in similar labours for 
their own purposes. The keen, cool, wary acumen which 
the Anglican successors of the schoolmen delighted to exer- 
cise with a mingled sense of power and pleasure, has rarely 
been the intellectual gift of Broad-Churchmen. Nor, if 
they had possessed the faculty, could they have employed 
it to the same advantage. The High-Churchman’s work in 
this field, if suecessful at all, is suecessful for ever. His 
doctrines change not. Find room for them within the for- 
mularies, and his position is secure so long as the formula- 
ries last. It is far otherwise with a party which is gradually 
being educated in modern ideas. Stretch the Creed as 
much as you will to-day, it will be sure to pinch you some- 
where. to-morrow. Skilfully to adjust a growing thought 
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and a given formulated Church system, so that they shall 
always be in some sort of harmony with each other, is an 
endless difficulty. There came a time in the history of the 
three brothers referred to above, when, the “fashions per- 
petually altering in that age, the scholastic brother grew 
weary of searching farther evasions and solving everlasting 
contradictions.” This is precisely the attitude of Broad- 
Churchmen in regard to the formularies of their Church. 
Accordingly they give up doctrine as hopeless, and take to 
history as at once a more pleasant, and for them a more 
profitable study. Theology is confessedly not their province. 
They ignore or decry it. “The scalded cat fears cold water.” 
Those are often the most forward to exclaim against dogmas 
in general, whose lamentable experience of them in particu- 
lar is derived from the habit of subscribing far too many of 
them, with reluctant assent. 

A legal mind first developed the historical argument for 
the Broad Church position. No one who had the privilege 
of listening to that masterly series of special-pleadings put 
forth in the Court of Arches in 1861-2, on behalf of Dr. 
Rowland Williams, is likely to forget the force of thought 
and earnestness of delivery, which fairly overbore the dis- 
advantages of an indifferent voice and an unattractive man- 
ner. Nor can any one who studies that memorable Defence 
in its printed form, be blind to its great and engaging 
merits. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen takes, as the basis of his 
defence, the historical ground, that the views for which Dr. 
Williams is impeached have always numbered their distin- 
guished representatives within the fold of the Church of 
England. Although, as regards particularities of opinion 
and forms of statement, these views may be called new, yet, 
looking to their general scope and principle, they are at 
least as old as the seventeenth century, and may even claim 
to be a peculiarly English fruit of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Tome, it is true, has proscribed both the opinions in 
question and the principles which they exemplify; so have 
many of the foreign revolters from Rome, as witness the 
Helvetic Confession ; so likewise have the English Puritans, 
as represented by the Westminster Assembly. But the 
Established Church has forborne to close the door against 
them ; nay more, that wide ecclesiastical corporation has of 
set purpose left the door open to them, and accorded them 
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something above a bare toleration, viz., a right of co-exist- 
ence with other modes of thought in the common liberty of 
the Church. Nothing can be more explicit than the claim 
here made, that the questions in dispute “ were designedly 
left open ;” nothing more clear than the emphatic language 
with which, after citing as authorities twenty-five Anglican 
divines, from Hooker to Tait, the advocate concludes : 

“T do not tie myself to the opinions of any one of these learned 
men; I do not claim for any of them the authority of the 
Church of England. What I say is this,—they have said what 
they had a right to say, and that proves the existence of the right 
on the part of others to say other things again. I am not saying, 
and it would be, I think, very ungracious and narrow-minded to 
say, All these great men are as bad as I am, and is it consistent 
to punish me, and leave them unpunished? No, my Lord, I 
would not venture to do so; it would be unbecoming, I think, 
of the character of any man who respected himself, to stand up 
in this court, and charge Archbishops and Bishops, and eminent 
divines of every kind, with hypocrisy and falsehood, and to say, 
These men were guilty of heresy ; their heresy has gone unpun- 
ished ; you cannot punish mine. What I say is, there is no 
heresy at all. I say, they said what they had a right to say ; 
and I say what I have a right to say ; and their right to say it, 
and my right to say it, are derived from the same source, namely, 
the way in which the Formularies of the Church are drawn.” 

Again : 

“T earnestly beg not to be misunderstood. I do not say that 
the writers of the seventeenth century held modern opinions ; 
they could not do so. It would have been impossible for the 
men of that age to have held the views of the men of our own. 
They had not the same facts before them. They had no science, 
no criticism ; they had but little, and that inaccurate, history ; 
but they had enough to lead them, not to identity of opinion, 
but to identity of principle.” * 

The string of twenty-five approved divines in favour of 
broad views of inspiration was indeed a Catena Patrum of 
new pattern, in which Chillingworth, Burnet and Tillotson 
might be expected to figure, but in which most men read 
with some astonishment the names of Butler, Horsley and 
Thomas Scott. However imperfect in certain respects, and 








* Defence of the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D., by James Fitzjames Stephen, 
M.A. (1862), 108, 113, 180. 
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exaggerated in others for the purposes of argument, this ex- 
hibition of the historic lineage of the Broad-Church school 
may have been, there can be no question of its essential 
service in improving the position of that school. It re- 
deemed Broad Churchism from the perilous situation of a 
heresy to be ousted, or a novelty asking admission, and 
elevated it at once to the status of a party to be respected 
and to be treated with; its fundamental principle of rational 
liberty possibly needing to be curbed, as outstepping due 
bounds in relation to competing parties, but certainly not 
summarily to be expelled as a fault. The judgment which 
followed substantially vindicated this view, and admitted, 
“We are dealing not solely with innovators and corrupters 
of doctrine, but with a historic party in the Anglican fold.” 

It was to be expected that the same line of argument 
should be presented with greater fulness of illustration 
when studious men had found time to pursue the subject 
more carefully into details ; and as the interest attaching to 
it was one which would rather grow than decline, it might 
reasonably have been anticipated that the history of the 
earlier phases of Broad Churchism would by degrees be 
offered to the eye of the reading public. Considerable 
courage, however, in addition to considerable learning, was 
necessary to attempt the task. The liberal movement within 
the Church has invariably been more or less the reflection 
of a deeper and more radical movement outside the Church ; 
and unless the historian were so thorough a Churchman as 
to be prepared beforehand to consecrate all free-thinkers 
within the fold, and to ban all those who remained outside, 
his occupation would involve him in what might prove not 
only a delicate, but a dangerous business of discrimination 
and re-classification. Moreover, the history of Latitudin- 
arianism is conspicuously the history of failure ; to record 
it, therefore, might just as readily serve to point a moral 
against, as to erect an argument in favour of the Broad 
Churchism of to-day. 

It is not clear that Dr. Tulloch has been aware of these 
perils in his path. He writes as a man might write who 
was unconscious of the existence of any genuinely liberal 
thinking beyond the Anglican borders. He reproduces from 
their hiding-places the extinct lights of a past century, as 
though he did not recollect, or could not realize, that indeed 
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they have had their day, and have ceased to be, for the best 
possible reason, because already the measure has been applied 
to their power of illumination and guidance, and the verdict 
of their incompetence to shine as beacon-lights for ever has 
long since irrevocably gone forth. As studies of the seven- 
teenth century, Dr. Tulloch’s sketches are full of brilliancy 
and power. As contributions to a ripe religious history of 
that wonderful period, they are disfigured by a certain nar- 
rowness of view, if not of aim, which much interferes with 
their usefulness in relation to the problems of our own 
time. 

To illustrate this failing it is not necessary to go further 
than the title of Dr. Tulloch’s book. Rational theology and 
Christian philosophy in England in the seventeenth century 
does indeed promise to furnish the essayist, or the graver 
historian, with a rich and noble theme. A few phrases 
which escape in the Preface incline us to hope that a wide 
justice is about to be done to a subject so ample and invit- 
ing. 

“The ‘ Rational’ element in all Churches is,” we read, “ truly 
the ideal element—that which raises the Church above its own 
little world, and connects it with the movements of thought, the 
course of philosophy, or the course of science—with all, in fact, 
that is most powerful in ordinary human civilization. Instead 
of being expelled and denounced as merely evil, Rationalism has 
high and true Christian uses.” “The conditions of real advance 
are only to be found in a wide and intelligent comprehension of 
all that has gone before, in the spread of a thorough yet wise 
criticism, and the increase of the simplest Christian virtues in 
every Church—patience, humility, charity.”* 

These words ring true; but, alas, they are bells which 
call us to what far more closely embodies the spirit of an 
ecclesiastical discourse than the freedom of a philosophical 
lecture. It soon becomes manifest that we are to curb our 
wandering steps, and restrain within the limits of Angli- 
canism the search for traces of a rational theology ; while 
for Christian philosophy, even on Anglican ground, we may 
look neither on the right, towards the High-Church divines, 
nor on the left, towards the Puritan preachers ; but must 
cast in our lot, so long as Dr. Tulloch has us in hand, with 








* Tulloch, I. x, xiii. 
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those who, we are told, are pre-eminently “the Rational Theo- 
logiansof the time,” namely, the Latitudinariansand the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. Dr. Tulloch is perhaps scarcely able to mea- 
sure our consequent feeling of disappointment. Apparently 
he believes that his mental telescope has swept the whole 
horizon of rational religious thought in England during his 
chosen century; it never occurs to him that we should find 
fault, at the outset, with his contracted range of view, and 
complain of an injustice done, not to any particular thinker 
here and there, but to the breadth and the depth and the 
height both of the Christian thinking and of the radical reli- 
gious speculation in that age. We believe this narrowness 
is to a great extent the unconscious result of a polemic aim, 
which undoubtedly actuates Dr. Tulloch in his choice of a 
subject. “The questions discussed by the Liberal Theo- 
logians of the seventeenth century,” he wishes us to under- 
stand, “are very much the questions still discussed under 
the name of Broad-Churchism.”* Exactly ; and therefore 
it comes to pass that Dr. Tulloch constructs his book on the 
misleading principle of discussing exclusively those ques- 
tions which interest the Broad Church of the nineteenth 
century, under cover of the ampler name of rational theo- 
logy and Christian philosophy in the seventeenth. It is with 
an eye for modern instances that he studies the wise saws 
of the past. Indeed, the design of the book to subserve a 
home use is early indicated in the tell-tale phrase, “a mo- 
derate party,” which is cleverly used to designate the English 
Latitudinarians. The very same causes which influenced 
Principal Wishart in 1742 to reprint at Edinburgh the Se/ect 
Sermons of Benjamin Whichcote, with a dedication to young 
ministers and students in divinity, have evidently actuated 
Principal Tulloch to tell in 1872, the story of Whichcote 
and his coadjutors. No reasonable fault can be found with 
the desire to represent Broad Church or moderate principles 
as living in the page of history ; but to describe a treatise 
which has this confined object in the large terms we have 
so frequently quoted, is to be guilty of something more than 
a misnomer. 

Some of the narrowness which is apparent in Dr. Tulloch’s 
treatment is perhaps due to the serial origin of his book, 


* Tulloch, I. xii. + Tulloch, II. 95. 
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and the essay form in which many of its sections originally 
appeared. No indication is given in the Preface that such 
was the case, yet the fact may partly explain what other- 
wise seems accountable only on the hypothesis of a delibe- 
rate contraction of vision. All the character-sketches except 
one in Dr. Tulloch’s first volume, as well as the historical 
introduction to his second, appeared originally in the shape 
of separate although related studies, scattered over the num- 
bers of a well-known periodical between the years 1867 
and 1871. It is a pity that we were not informed of this, 
or else that the necessity for this information had not been 
superseded by a more thorough fusing together of the col- 
lected parts, and a more modest estimate of the relation 
of the whole to the great subject of seventeenth-century 
rationalism and theosophy. If the heading prefixed to 
the sketches when they first began to appear, “Studies in 
the History of Religious Philosophy in England,” had been 
retained as the title of the whole, the work, instead of dis- 
appointing, would have rewarded expectation. Papers that 
are written a bit now and a bit then, want more than the 
binder’s boards and string to give them the personal iden- 
tity of that noblest work of man, a book. We are far 
indeed from saying that Dr. Tulloch has not bestowed time 
and pains on the revision and extension of his labours ; for, 
besides that the second volume is almost altogether new, 
we light upon frequent traces of careful amplification in the 
course of the first. Yet still there is room for improvement 
in the result, and this even in the way of mere writing. 
The style is often quite unprepared for a strict examination, 
shewing haste and want of care.* 

It is of more moment to notice, as the unquestionable 
result of discoursing upon a great topic in piecemeal fashion, 





* We began by noting some of these inequalities as we read ; and in justifi- 
cation of the above remark, we will point out one or two at the beginning of 
the first volume. We have already quoted a sentence in which ‘‘ Instead of 
being expelled” does duty for ‘‘ Instead of deserving to be expelled ;” other 
instances of slovenly work occur on p. 7; e.g., ‘‘ the unhappy influence exerted 
by Luther’s personal name and influence,” and, just below, a period *‘ is spoken 
of by the Germans themselves as a new scholastic epoch, from its similarity to 
the absurd and wasteful argumentativeness which characterized the age pre- 
ceding the Reformation.” An author who can write as well as Dr. Tulloch can 
whenever he pleases, should not speak of an epoch as similar to an argumenta- 
tiveness. 
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that the author’s mind concentrates itself in succession 
upon each part of the subject, and goes deeply into the 
immediate interest of the section in hand, but refuses at 
the same time to look round upon the whole with: the 
constant, equalizing gaze of the overseer-in-chief. To this 
cause, quite as much as to the polemic aim of the book, we 
are willing to attribute some of the narrowness of view 
which detracts from its catholicity. If we miss from its 
pages any mention even of the names of those whom we 
are accustomed to revere as masters of rational thinking on 
religious subjects, and founders of true Christian philoso- 
phy, we must remember that, in spite of its high-sounding 
title, the book is but a series of sketches, and that it did 
not enter into its real design to be complete as a whole, but 
only to be finished accurately in its parts. 

There are some deductions, however, to be made from 
this allowance. Take, for example, the mention of Baxter. 
It was not necessary to the progress of the subject as 
actually treated that his great name should be referred to 
at all. But at any rate he should not have been shoved 
into a foot-note with as little ceremony as is applied to 
Calamy, nor should the memory of his mighty spirit have 
been degraded by the foolish suggestion that if he had 
“managed well” and accepted a bishopric he might have 
possibly won a place in the Tulloch gallery of Latitudinarian 
worthies. Here is the precious foot-note in question: 

“Both Baxter and Calamy were in a certain sense moderate 
men, and, if what is known as the Worcester Declaration (Octo- 
ber, 1660) had become law, they would have probably accepted 
the preferment offered them in the Church of England. But 
they had many narrow prejudices, and neither Calamy, at Breda, 
nor both at the Savoy Conference, can be said to have managed 
matters well in the interests of a Comprehensive Church.”’* 

Perhaps not ; for Baxter was certainly no Latitudinarian. 
Yet here is a crucial instance of the essential unsoundness 
of Dr. Tulloch’s principle of classification, that when the 
account is being taken of those great minds of the seven- 
teenth century whose influence has been most powerfully 
felt in the direction of enlightening and liberating Christian 
thought and Christian love, there should be no place found 


* Tulloch, I. 462, note 2. 
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fur Baxter, save in a few words by way of disparagement 
in a foot-note. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen did far better than 
this when he cited Baxter—not only as “an ordained and 
beneficed inember of the Church of England,” but as “the 
most conscientious of men’—to bear testimony on behalf 
of the broader view of scriptural inspiration. Mr. Hunt, 
too, makes a very just remark when he says: 

“ How wide in one sense is the difference between Richard 
Baxter and Lord Herbert; and yet, on his better and more 
rational side, how near does the great evangelist of the seven- 
teenth century approach the first and purest of our English free- 
thinkers !’* 

But Baxter's witness to liberal theology is larger and 
deeper than can be cited in any extracts from his works, 
large-thoughted and deep-hearted as they are. Baxter has 
done what the Latitudinarians have not done, and never 
can do; he has inspired a succession of earnest, God-fearing 
minds with the genius of his single-ininded integrity and 
his comprehensive charity. His keen and subtle intellect 
he could not convey to his spiritual successors ; his special 
opinions and controversies they have outgrown or neglected ; 
but whereas the Latitudinarians are dead, and history accords 
them at best but a handsome sepulchre, Baxter still lives, 
and will ever live, in the spirit of a free, true, charitable, 
uncompromising religious faith. 

If the ecclesiastical point of view from which his book 
is written tempts Dr. Tulloch into such signal injustice to 
Baxter, we cannot be surprised that he should pass by, with 
an air which ill becomes a philosophical historian, the 
Socinian contributions to rational theology in the seven- 
teenth century. Socinianism with him is not calmly weighed 
as a phase of religious thought, but is pushed aside as a 
“charge” to be repelled and resented. He is very angry 
with Aubrey (whose acquaintance he seems to have made 
since 1867) for ranking Falkland and Hales among the early 
Socinians of England. He vehemently excepts against the 
opinion of “certain limited dogmatists,” who are guilty of 
supposing that to “argue vigorously and directly for the 
claims of reason in the interpretation of Scripture and the 
criticism of dogma,’ is “to partake of the nature of Soci- 


* Contemp. Rev. VI. 487. 
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nianism.” He indignantly denies that “to rest finally in 
the arbitrament of enlightened Christian thought must be 
to rest in something short of, or contrary to, the conclusions 
of evangelical theology.”* Now this language, though it 
may come naturally enough to an advocate of what Dr. 
Tulloch, speaking elsewhere of the dogmas which Servetus 
rejected, calls “the traditionary theology,” ought clearly to 
have no place whatever in the impartial mouth of a purely 
rational theologian, or a calmly Christian philosopher. 
Whether the Socinian scheme is well or ill founded in 
Scripture, whether it is more or less enlightened than the 
evangelical theology, is beside the question at issue ; at 
least it may claim the merit of an honest and independent 
effort to realize, in harmonious union, those two great ideas 
of theology and philosophy which Dr. Tulloch appropriately 
characterizes on his title-page. We cannot help commending 
to Dr. Tulloch the following pregnant passage from Francis 
Osborn (1589—1659) for a juster view than his own of 
the light in which Sovinian tendencies were regarded by 
many thoughtful minds in the century under consideration. 


“T grant the Socinians are not at this time unworthily looked 
upon, as the most chymical and rational part of our many divi- 
sions ; yet going contrary to the ancient Canons of the Church 
(esteemed in the school of the Fathers the best grammar of a 
Christian’s creed), and wanting the principal buttresses of pre- 
scription, universality and consent, to uphold the convenience 
and justifie the truth of their doctrine, I cannot award them so 
much approbation as they seem in reason to plead for; yet am 
so far confident that if just proof can be made of their adulterat- 
ing the faith of antiquity, few professions extant can justly take 
up the first stone against ee And other less probable 
opinions may learn this candour and charity from them, not to 
bar heaven-gates against all professions but their own ; or, like 
our retailers of New Lights, pull passengers into their preaching- 
houses by the sleeves, as if all wanted religion but themselves.”’+ 


Enough has been said of the blemishes upon a fine book. 
Let us freely own its sterling merits. Dr. Tulloch has un- 
rolled for us a series of noble portraits ; men of whose high 
thought and learned attainment any Church might be proud, 
and trom the presence of whose goodness and simplicity of 





* Tulloch, I. 207. + Advice to a Son, v. 8 (1656). 
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purpose one goes away feeling at once abashed and inspired. 
It was a happy idea to begin with Falkland, the only mem- 
ber of the series who was not a divine. The character and 
surroundings of this remarkable man, faintly indicated in 
the opening sketch of 1867, have been worked out in the 
1872 volume into a most admirably developed picture. We 
are allowed in this study to enter pretty fully into the intel- 
lectual and literary life of the age, which is depicted with a 
greater breadth of colouring and with touches of a more 
human interest than can be said to be the case with most 
of the succeeding essays. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Tulloch for reviving, with so much power and appre- 
ciation, the memories of that circle of wit and genius which 
is lightly celebrated in Suckling’s Sessions of the Poets, and 
more intimately portrayed in the pages of Clarendon. 
“Good old Ben” Jonson's literary reign was not yet over ; 
Selden brought his “stupendous learning” to the society 
which he delighted by his unfailing gooduature and refined 
courtesy ; George Sandys, the traveller and poet, was there; 
selfish Waller there displayed his brilliant gifts; Carew 
and Davenant among poets, Hales and Chillingworth among 
divines, Kenelm Digby and Wat Montague among dispu- 
tants, with a host of minor lights of the age, were gathered 
in this companionship of letters and taste. A considerable 
space in Dr. Tulloch’s memoir of Falkland is oceupied in | 
restoring some of the memories of this cluster of bright 
intelligences ; but it is space turned to the best account. 
We see in what a genial air of literary culture and of social 
freedom the leading spirits of that time moved and thought; 
and we are prepared by this preliminary knowledge of their 
easy intellectual fellowship, for the high tone which charac- 
terized the subsequent efforts of some of them in the larger 
world of life and speculation. Of Falkland, one is almost 
tempted to say, in the bright opening words of old Chaucer's 
. description : 


“A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 


Dr. Tulloch takes the highest view of Falkland’s charac- 
ter, and of his religious foresight. 
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That fro the timé that he first began 
To riden out, he lovéd chivalry, 
Truth and honotir, freedom and courtesy.” 


Perhaps the tamer esti- 
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mate by Mr. Sanford, in his Studies of the Great Rebellion, 
comes nearer to an appreciation of the whole man, on his 
weak as well as his strong side. Still we part from Falk- 
land in Dr. Tulloch’s pages unwilling to have our perfect 
faith disturbed, and not simply gladdened, but made better, 
by the feeling that we have come under the indelible influ- 
ence of a hero of religious chivalry. 

Following Lord Falkland, in Dr. Tulloch’s first volume, 
are sketches of Hales, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor and 
Stillingfleet. Of these, the account of Chillingworth, with 
the analysis of the Religion of Protestants, a Safe Way to 
Salvation, is perhaps the most generally interesting. Dr. 
Tulloch has a great power of investing a subject with the 
earnestness of his own mind, and he succeeds in making 
even dry discussions attractive by the force and reality with 
which he presents them to us. They live over again to him, 
and he makes them live to us. Some of his character- 
phrases, shot out by the way, are peculiarly apt and reveal- 
ing ; as, for instance, where he speaks of the “suppressed 
yet hurrying vehemence” of Chillingworth, or christens 
Stillingfleet “an ecclesiastical giant-killer.” 

Closing the first volume of Dr. Tulloch’s book and open- 
ing the second, means entering on what is not so much a 
new phase of the same subject, as a new subject distinct in 
itself, though related, like the former, to the history of free- 
dom within the Church of England. We began the study 
of the first division of the work by familiarizing our minds 
with the gay and gifted group of poets and thinkers among 
which Falkland shone, and Hales meditated with a grave 
smile a little apart by himself. We turn now to the quiet 
cloistered life of Emmanuel College. In the home of Puri- 
tan traditions and learning, there is growing up a party of 
young philosophic divines, in whom the old Puritan fervour 
is subdued and tempered into a gentle, loving, quiet, mys- 
tical spirit, which revives the best attributes of the Neopla- 
tonism of a bygone time. It is not a party destined to lead 
in affairs, or to exercise any command over the world of 
thought. Neither by word nor by work will it make itself 
extensively known. It is destitute of the practical impulses 
and intentions which directed the speculations of Chilling- 
worth or Jeremy Taylor. Its mission is not to become 
popular, but to pursue, in an inner world of its own, the 
VOL. X. xX 
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lofty communings with which its own spirit is sublimed 
and fed. Falkland and Hales and their followers are earnest 
pleaders on behalf of great objects which may affect a 

nation’s welfare and a church’s stability. Compared with 
these, John Smith and Henry More seem like dreamers in 
a wild, who live apart from nationality and church connec- 
tions, and away from the mundane sphere which contains 
them. 

Whichcote alone entered the busy world of London ; but 
not till late in life, when his strongest days were over, did 
he become a distinguished City preacher to an “auditory 
judicious, but not very numerous,” which included John 
Locke. Whichcote’s good fortune in instilling liberal ideas 
into the ripening mind of Locke (which is not referred to 
by Dr. Tulloch) is almost the sole abiding evidence to our 
day of that power as a preacher which we find highly 
eulogized by his contemporaries. John Smith, the pupil 
of Whichcote, reminds us at many points of Henry Scougal, 
the tender pietist of Aberdeen. There is the same eventless 
life, with its early close and saintly memory; the same 
loving preservation of a spiritual portrait of rare and calm 
beauty in the funeral oration of a friend ; the same survival 
of the man through the silent influence of a few precious 
legacies of his short-lived genius. Scougal’s Life of God in 
the Soul of Man, which has been republished from time to 
time, though it is little known in England, may be picked 
up on nearly every old book-stall north of the Tweed ; and 
it is the solitary survivor to our day of a quasi-mystical 
literature in Scotland which at once culminated and was 
extinguished in the Bourignian heresy. Smith’s Select Dis- 
courses were reprinted by Wesley, who himself had a strong 
mystical side; and as one of the volumes of his Christian 
Inbrary they have become known throughout the length 
and breadth of the Methodist community. But who turns 
now to the ponderous folios of Henry More? Who prizes 
the tiny volume of John Norris’ Miscellanies? Who gives 
his days to Glanvill’s Zssays ? How many readers of Bunyan 
ever heard of Patrick’s Pilgrim? Even Cudworth is more 
named than read; and of Culverwell, Worthington, Rust 
and Fowler, the very names have almost dropped into an 
irretrievable oblivion. 

Dr. Tulloch has brought them before us again with 
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reverent care. Being dead, they speak once more ; and if 
it were in them to do yet doughtier service in death than in 
life for the principles which they held dear, he has put 
them in the most favourable light for accomplishing their 
mission. But we look for no such accession of power to 
their spirit, as would fit them to take such a position. Many 
of them were clear thinkers; few of them were earnest 
workers, in harmony with the high ideals of their thought. 
Their broad schemes of comprehension, their subtle philo- 
sophies of religion, were like speculations thrown out upon 
the air. Practically they came to nothing, for their authors 
took no steps to ensure their coming to anything. Terms 
of communion, formularies of belief and conditions of sal- 
vation, stood as before upon the statute-book of the Church ; 
with scarcely an appreciable effort made for their removal 
by men whose philosophy and whose faith were alike at 
variance with the symbols they subscribed and the worship 
they endured. The result might have been anticipated. 
The men died, and their philosophy died with them ; their 
liberality expired with themselves. The grievances against 
which they chafed; the hard terms, which they tried to 
explain away, but made little endeavour to remove, stood 
where they were. They stand there to this day. So marked 
was this purely theoretical liberality, as opposed to a vigor- 
ously practical reform, a characteristic of the rational theo- 
logians of whom we speak, that the very name Latitudinarian 
was regarded as tantamount to apathetic or indifferent. It 
conveyed an idea of indolence rather than of breadth ; and 
was synonymous with the negation of theology rather than 
its purification and elevation, and establishment on an en- 
larged and firm basis. ‘“ Why, thou art,” quoth Manly, in 
the Plain Dealer (1676), “a Latitudinarian in friendship, 
that is, no friend; thou dost side with all mankind, but 
wilt suffer for none.” 

To credit Anglicanism with a monopoly of that sort of 
intellectual and spiritual discernment which is described 
in Dr. Tulloch’s pages would be a monstrous error. The 
Cambridge Platonists were confessedly an offshoot of Puri- 
tanism. The relations between Tuckney and Whichcote, 
first as tutor and pupil, afterwards as friendly controversial- 
ists when one was Master of Emmanuel and the other 
Provost of King’s, are described by Dr. Tulloch in one of 
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the most interesting portions of his second volume. The 
intellectual as well as the moral strength of Puritanism 
went into ejectment with its scruples ; its less robust and 
more sentimental side remained to find in Neoplatonism a 
salve for its doubts and hesitancies. Baxter, as we have seen, 
is placed by Mr. Hunt on a par with Herbert of Cherbury, ix 
point of clear intellectual light, rising above dogmatic control 
and Church limitations. And,:in general, we believe that 
all the greatest names to be found in Dr. Tulloch’s list as 
favouring, within Anglican conditions, a theology of the 
spirit, may be paralleled, if not surpassed, outside the 
Anglican pale. Thus, to choose an example out of the 
first volume, take Jeremy Taylor. Against Taylor we 
should place Milton; the Liberty of Prophesying is great, 
the Areopagitica is greater. Then, for an example out of 
the second volume, take Henry More ; Neoplatonism never 
soared to loftier heights than in More; Dr. Tulloch justly 
regards him as a high type of Christian theosophy and 
mysticism. But then the English Quakers present higher 
types ; among them are to be found both freer and more 
permanent manifestations of theosophic power and insight. 
An injustice is done not only to the men who are ignored, 
but to the whole thought and religion of the age which was 
capable of producing them, when the Falklands and Stil- 
lingfleets, the John Smiths and Nathaniel Culverwells, of 
Anglicanism are alone selected as specimens of the freer 
intellectual and spiritual life of the time; while such men 
as Milton and Baxter, John Howe and John Saltmarsh, on 
the one hand, Lord Brook and Peter Sterry, George Fox and 
Robert Barclay, on the other, are passed by unregarded. 
Those it was right to honour ; these it was wrong to neglect. 

Mr. Hunt’s first volume has already been noticed in this 
Review. As his work proceeds, it increases in interest and 
breadth, and bids fair to become a most useful guide to the 
religious thinking of England. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of its perfect fairness and impartiality. If, in 
reading Dr. Tulloch, we are constantly reminded that 
rational theology means, with him, rational Anglicanism, 
in Mr. Hunt’s pages we should seek in vain for a single 
expression at variance with the utmost catholicity of treat- 
ment. He writes undeniably in the interest of the Broad- 
Church party ; but he betrays no effort to play into the 
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hands of that party. His book will serve their cause only 
in so far as that cause may be identified with the spread 
and power of independent religious thinking throughout 
the country. 

“T am dissatisfied,” says Mr. Hunt, in the Preface to his first 
volume, “and I suppose most men are, with the spirit in which 
the history of religion in England is generally written. If it is 
the work of a Churchman, it takes the form of a defence of the 
: Church of England ; if by a Nonconformist, it is a defence of 
nonconformity.” * 
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And again, in the Preface to his second volume : 

“T have kept strictly to the plan of merely recording what 
men said. The significance of these controversies and their value 
to the philosophy of history may appear more clearly in the last 
volume.” + 


ne merrier 


Of course the success of this manner of writing the 
annals of religious thought will depend very greatly on 
the power of selection possessed by the author, and his 
conscientious use of that power. It is as easy to select in 
the spirit of an advocate as to write in that spirit. No one 
can complain that Mr. Hunt has misused his opportunity, 
or given an intentionally unfair presentation of the argu- 
ment on any side. Hence his book has a very high value 
for those who want to come face to face with the represen- 
tative thinkers, great and small, heterodox and orthodox, 
who have added in any fashion to the theological stores of 
this country. And if we were directing a student as to the 
best way of “getting up” the subject of the Latitudinarian 
and Plotinist writers, we._should advise him, first of all, to 
read carefully the fifth and sixth chapters of Mr. Hunt's 
first volume, for by this means he will reach the naked 
| mind of the authors in question. Then he may, with per- 
fect safety, proceed to occupy himself with Dr. Tulloch’s 
eloquent plea. He may or he may not see cause to adopt 
Dr. Tulloch’s reading of the story ; but at least he will not 
have espoused the cause of the Latitudinarians without 
having perceived the close connection of their ideas with 
earnest unfettered opinion outside the Anglican fastness. 
Moreover, he will have been furnished with materials for 
tracing the origin of those ideas to a common revolt against 
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principles and methods of interpretation which were the 
rule among the Anglican divines of that day, and continued 
to be so, long after that day had passed. 

The arrangement of Mr. Hunt's second volume is not so 
lucid and systematic as that of his first. This would be of 
less consequence if each writer and book, taken up for exa- 
mination, were carefully dated, either in the table of con- 
tents, or in the margin of the work, or in both. A compa- 
ratively small amount of trouble bestowed upon this simple 
matter would greatly assist in clearing the reader's sense of 
sequence and proportion in his studies. The author remarks 
that he has indeed “generally mentioned who was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the time of any controversy or 
the public activity of any great writer."* This ecclesi- 
astical but not very useful mode of reckoning, eked out by 
the chronological tables of Bishops at the end of each 
volume, is almost the only indication of an Anglican point 
of view which we have observed in any part of the work. 

By far the most interesting as well as the most original 
portion of the second volume consists of abstracts of the 
various literary productions of the English Deists. Neither 
foe nor friend had hitherto been found to render them such 
impartial justice in their own language. Some of these fine 
papers have already appeared, in company with Dr. Tulloch’s 
sketches, in the columns of a Review. They very well bear 
reprinting with small alteration, for they are not mere 
essays, but literal reproductions of the pith and substance 
of the Deistical writings they report. To incorporate them 
into the body of the work, nothing more was needed than 
to find their chronological places and to deposit them there. 
If some of them seem disproportionately long and full, we 
must remember that the work to which they belong is still 
unfinished, and it is impossible at present to say how they 
will bulk in relation to the whole. That the open and 
candid statement of these doubts and thoughts in the same 
volume which contains the history of the controversies on 
Toleration, of the Nonjuring schism, and of the Trinitarian 
controversy, must lead to a wiser appreciation of their place 
and work, we cannot but believe. 

We can guess pretty much how Dr. Tulloch would have 
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treated these writers if they had come in his way. Free- 
thinking would have been spoken of as a “charge” to be 
shaken off an Anglican’s memory like any wicked and in- 
credible calumny ; and professed free-thinkers would have 
been allowed no place whatever in the records of rational 
theology or in the scheme of comprehension. We have an 
instance in point. Hobbes, who, free-thinker or not, was cer- 
tainly a rationalist, does fall in Dr. Tulloch’s way ; and there 
is a very brilliant passage in his second volume, in which Dr. 
Tulloch describes with great justice the intellectual strength 
and spiritual weakness of the attempt made by “the great 
genius of Hobbes to... . reinstate on a philosophic basis the 
principle of arbitrary authority."* Yet he never loses the 
opportunity of letting fall an intimation that he has doubts 
of the intellectual sincerity of Hobbes’ writings. 

“To higher minds,” he tells us, “ it was evident... . that their 
real drift was to undermine the foundations of religious truth, and, 
under a show of respect for it, to leave no rational basis for reli- 
gion at all. They were not deceived, as some modern critics 
have been, by the religious form and phraseology of his writings.”+ 


How different is the spirit of Mr. Hunt’s frank avowal : 


“The first solution which offers itself is the supposition that 
Hobbes did not write sincerely,—that under pretence of defend- 
ing revelation, he took every opportunity of raising doubts con- 
cerning it. This supposition is untenable. We do not know 
what any man believed if we do not know what Thomas Hobbes 
believed. If we doubt jis sincerity, we may as well doubt the 
sincerity of any man who ever professed to be a Christian. 
Hobbes may be extravagant or eccentric ; he may even be irre- 
concilable with himself, or, what is more probable, not always 
understood ; but there is no reason for supposing him insincere.” $ 

A spirit of generous dealing with every writer whose 
work falls within the scope of Mr. Hunt's analysis is the 
leading characteristic of his procedure. Its reward is the 
contidence with which we may consult him, and the reliance 
we may place on his determination to put the full facts of 
every case before us, so far as he can come at them himself. 
We are especially glad that he has taken pains to place 
the position of the English free-thinkers in its true light. 
Rightly understood, that position cannot fail to convey a 
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lesson of deep significance to those who are considering the 
prospects of Broad Churchism. Either Broad Churchism 
means free-thinking or it does not. If it does not, it means 
nothing except the religious indifference which has in all 
ages proved the bane of Latitudinarianism. 

Need we explain that we use the word free-thinking in 
no invidious sense and with no covert allusions? It is as 
a term of honour, not of abuse or reproach, that we employ 
it. If the existence of the Broad-Church party implies this 
—that there are men in the Anglican Church who are at 
least trying to think freely, then history is at hand to tell 
them that they must follow up the liberation of their thought 
by determining to get rid of the shackles of their existing 
Creeds and Formularies, and resolving to stand clear of the 
too stringent terms of Church fellowship which cramp and 
confine them. Sooner or later that must be done, whatever 
the sacrifice, or history will again have to record its melan- 
choly lesson. The Latitudinarians failed to obtain that in- 
fluence on the public mind which the free-thinkers gained 
and kept. The light of the moderate and comprehensive 
party went out in the night; the free-thinking influence was 
transmitted, in strong force, from England to Germany, and 
has returned, like a flood, upon the land of its origin. Sin- 
cerity and personal force are worth everything in the battle 
of opinions ; the courage of conviction will always prevail, 
where the hesitation which sees the true and chooses the 
expedient drops down into well-merited insignificance, with- 
out confidence in itself, without influence upon the world. 
John Hales and Henry More, with all their beauty of 
thought and charity of spirit, affect us only like curiosities 
in a museum of departed greatness ; Anthony Collins the 
free-thinker, and Shaftesbury the Christian theist, are mak- 
ing their mark continually deeper and more visible upon 
the intelligence of the age. When will Christians learn 
that a single act of divine bravery, a single renunciation of 
sight for faith, a single rejection of seeming power and posi- 
tion for the bare luxury of truth, gives that real command 
of circumstances and of men which no ingenuity of plan or 
of policy can possibly imitate with any shadow of success? 
One sturdy God-fearing Puritan, declining the blessings and 
the benefits of conformity for a clear conscience’ sake, does 
more to assert and to establish the spiritual freedom with- 
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vut which there is no sound religious life, than is effected 
by ninety and nine cultured conformists who feel no 
scruples. 

Dean Stanley has crossed the border to vindicate the 
efficacy of Moderate views and Erastian principles in a re- 
consideration of the history of “that native Church, which 
was cradled amidst controversies, and has fondled them as 
a luxury ever since.’* It is not without significance that 
Dr. Tulloch dedicates his Rational Theology to the Dean of 
Westminster, who, for his part, has forestalled the compliment 
by a graceful reference to “my own St. Andrew’s, with the 
genial intercourse and varied learning which has so often 
cheered my studies.”+ This interchange of courtesies is a 
token of more substantial services to come, in behalf of a 
common cause. If we ask why the two friends should, as 
it were, have exchanged territories ; why the northern plough- 
man should have turned up the southern soil, while the 
southern gardener culled heather from the mountain sides, 
the answer will probably be, that it is often easier, and 
sometimes safer, to point a moral by talking at people than 
by directly addressing them. The Principal of St. Andrew’s 
would scarcely have ventured to write a book calling the 
Scotch Moderates the salt of the Kirk ; but he allows us to 
draw our own inference, after duly impressing the fact that 
the English Latitudinarians were the salt of Anglicanism. 
The Dean of Westminster would probably consider it un- 
dignified to appeal to English Dissenters not to disestablish 
their National Church ; but he has no difficulty in beseech- 
ing the Scotch seceders to rally round to the defence of 
theirs. 

“One of the most distinguished of living Scotsmen,” says Dr. 
Stanley, “once pointed out to me the striking architectural effect 
which presents itself on ascending to the old city of Edinburgh, in 
the well-known view of the Hall of the General Assembly as seen 
through the vista of the Free Church college. Nowhere is either 
seen to such advantage as when the chief institution of the Church 
of the Disruption forms the foreground of the chief seat of the 
Church of the Establishment. Take away either, and the effect 
would be annihilated. This is a parable which applies to Esta- 
blished Churches and Seceding Churches everywhere. The 
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Mother Church, whether of England or Scotland, can only be 
properly appreciated when rising behind the foreground of the 
Dissenting Churches. The Dissenting Churches would lose half 
their significance if the Established Church, whose shortcomings 
they desire to rectify, but from which they derive their original 
life, and which serves to them as a centre and support, were 
swept away. It was a miserable intolerance when the Established 
Church in ancient times endeavoured to prevent the growth of 
Nonconforming communities that satisfied peculiar wants which 
from its very nature it could not satisfy. It would be a still 
more inexcusable barbarism if in our more enlightened age 
Seceding Churches were in their turn to insist on a new Act of 
Uniformity, and, by destroying the Established Church, extin- 
guish aspirations which they can never satisfy because they deny 
their lawfulness and condemn their development. But they 
can render to the Church and the nation of Scotland services 
peculiarly their own ; they can, in times to come, as in times 
past, keep alive in the heart that peculiar fire of devotion and 
warmth which in Established Churches is sometimes apt to die out 
in the light of reason and the breath of free inquiry, just as the 
“stablished Church has been the means of sheltering the intelli- 
gence, without which devotion dwindles into fanaticism, and the 
charity and moderation, without which the most ardent zeal 
profits nothing. For these and for a thousand like ministrations 
there is surely ample room, without the necessity of diverting the 
energies either of the National Church or of its divided branches 
into the contemptible rivalry of destroying and crippling each 
others’ usefulness.” * 


This is both an affecting and a perfectly legitimate plea 
for the co-existence of Churches which severally represent 
various phases of a nation’s religious life, and for the cultiva- 
tion of mutual respect and charity in their relations to each 
other. We welcome it as one of the most really liberal- 
minded utterances on the Church question to which Dean 
Stanley has given the sanction of his honoured name. It 
will be observed that we have here no mere theory of com- 
prehension ; what is stipulated for is the correlation of ex- 
isting Churches, on the ground that there is for each a field 
of peculiar wants and aspirations which it alone can supply, 
which no other can ever satisfy. This is the very ground 
on which the Nonconformist rests his case. It is pleasant 
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to receive an unsought testimony to its validity from so 
chivalrous a son of the Church as Dean Stanley. No one 
asks for permission to “destroy” the Churches either of 
England or of Scotland, so called ; the Nonconformist plea is 
for reducing them to an equality in the eye of the law with 
the Churches which surround and outnumber them, leaving 
the wants which they satisfy and the aspirations which 
they nourish to remain the true foundation of their position 
and prosperity. Yet while grateful for an admission which 
really involves the concession of all that we demand, we 
cannot forbear to inquire, on what principle of equity can 
one of the Churches, correlated as the Dean describes, claim 
to be established by law ; and in what genuine sense of the 
term can it, even though remaining established, continue to 
employ the designation, National ? 

This non-comprehensive and mutually forbearant theory 
of Church and Secession is evidently in part to be accounted 
for by the circumstance that it has been expressly calcu- 
lated to suit the meridian of Scotland, where there is no 
striving against the patent fact that Dissent occupies the 
foreground, whether we regard its intellectual consistency, 
its religious life, or its foothold in the hearts of the people. 
Dr. Tulloch, with his thoughts occupied for the time being 
in English affairs, and not improbably casting an eye 
of longing towards the very different attitude held by the 
English Establishment in relation to Dissent, as compared 
with anything which the sister Establishment can claim in 
relation to Free Kirk or Seceders, draws the moral of his 
book in an advocacy of a somewhat indefinite scheme of 
comprehension. 


“Starting with the sacredness of religious conviction in the 
individual and its divinely incompressible character, our Rational 
Divines,” he says, meaning those of England, “did not yet any 
of them sink into individualism, or dream of a ‘dissidence of 
dissent.’ They felt the awful reality of the religions problem, and 
that religion was something beyond all State compulsion, but they 
did not therefore abandon the idea of a National Church. They 
sought to modify the idea—not to subvert it. What is known as 
the ‘Voluntary principle’ was then unknown, and would not 
have appeared to them a principle at all. No doubt modern 
Voluntaryism has sprung in some degree from their root-thought 
—the sacredness of religious conviction, and the absolute autho- 
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rity of conscience therein. But let men differ as they may in 
religious opinion—this was no reason, aceording to our divines, 
why there should not be common worship and a common Na- 
tional Church. .... To bar the threshold by a summary of Chris- 
tian theology, which all must receive as the condition of entrance 
to it—nay, under the peril of damnation which it pronounces 
upon misbelievers—is not only to narrow and sectarianize the 
Catholic communion, but to subvert its essential idea. ... Instead 
of resting upon a creed, in any purely dogmatic or scientific sense 
—in other words, upon a special Theology, which was the Puri- 
tan conception—the true idea of the Church is that it is conti- 
nually in search of a higher Theology,—a more comprehensive and 
perfect co-ordination of the spiritual facts lying at its basis. In 
this view the Church is not a separate spiritual society either in 
the form of Prelacy or of Presbytery, Calvinian, Arminian or Soci- 
nian in its tenets. Such divisions are already sectarian in their 
very conception. It is the nation itself in the aggregation of its 
spiritual activities—its collective Christian life and wisdom work- 
ing with freedom, yet subject to the common order and law.”* 

Brave words; would that they came from a spirit as 
brave! The idea of the Church here presented is both 
noble and true, and in God’s time, we believe, destined to 
receive its large realization among men. But who are the 
Latitudinarians that they should except meantime against 
the Puritan uprightness, and make fine speeches for free- 
dom, and lucidly discourse of the blessings of comprehen- 
sion, dwelling as they do inert within the privileged walls 
of an exclusive Church, whose threshold is closely barred, 
and which on their own showing has not only narrowed 
and sectarianized, but actually subverted, the essential idea 
of Catholic communion ? 


“ Thou to wax fierce 
In the cause of the Lord !” 


Let us return to Dean Stanley. His studies of the 
Church History of Scotland gain considerably from their 
presentation in the lecture form, and are delightful reading 
both from the peculiar ease and beauty of diction in which 
their author is pre-eminent, and from the many striking 
reproduetions of life and character which they contain. 
There enters into all Scotch history a subtle element of 
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weird extravagance and enthusiasm, redeeming the frequent 
pettiness of its exploits, and passing over without difficulty 
into a peculiar and characteristic force of humour. This 
element is presented just as strongly in the ecclesiastical as 
in the secular history of Scotland, relieving its hardest 
phases of controversy, and rescuing its most obscure periods 
of inaction, from a stolid and colourless dulness. For this 
romantic side of his subject, Dean Stanley, as might have 
been expected, has constantly been on the watch. He has 
succeeded in presenting it with a keenly appreciative per- 
ception, tracing its presence and development, with great 
skill and tact, in many directions which will be quite new 
to most of us. 

“ When we read that in heavy showers of rain St. Ninian rode 
on without a drop falling on his book of devotions except when 
a light thought passed through his mind, and that Robert Bruce 
the Covenanter made a long ride to Stirling under the same cir- 
cumstances, perfectly dry, whilst his less godly companion was 
drenched to the skin, we feel at once that, though divided by the 
chasm of many generations, and by the widest revolutions of opi- 
nion, we are not only in the same physical atmosphere of endless 
mist and storm, but in the same spiritual atmosphere of wild 
credulity and inexhaustible imagination.” * 


The faults which blur Dean Stanley's account of Scotch 
Church history are neither few nor small. To begin with, 
we are prepared for some remarkable omissions in the story 
by the candid statement in the Preface, that “some of its 
most conspicuous personages, such as John Knox and 
Andrew Melville ; some of its most conspicuous features, 
such as its system of education and discipline ; some of its 
most conspicuous events, the General Assembly of 1638 
and the Disruption of 1843,—have been passed over, partly 
as sufficiently well known, partly for other reasons equally 
obvious.”"+ It is difficult to understand what just or good 
reasons there could possibly be for some of these exclusions 
even in the case of the briefest exposition of the subject. 
Scotch history, of any kind, without John Knox, is a sheer 
impossibility. Everywhere on Scottish ground the genius 
of that great mind haunts us, whether we speak of it or 
not. Its influence is not lessened by ignoring the period 
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of the Reformation, in its due place between the Medieval 
Church and the Modern Episcopal Church ; nor by finding, 
as a set-off against the Scotch Luther, “an Erasmus in the 
wide and polished culture of George Buchanan ;” nor by 
imagining that, “if his royal pupil had fulfilled the theolo- 
gical promise which he gave in his earlier years, Scotland 
might have had on her throne a monarch as Latitudinarian 
as Maximilian II. of Germany, or as William the Silent of 
Orange.”* The hiatus is not repaired by a portrait of 
Rutherford, “the true saint of the Covenant,” nor compen- 
sated by the speaking likenesses of Carstairs and Robertson 
as representatives of another school. The omission is simply 
fatal. For Knox, as Mr. Froude well says, was “the one 
man without whom Scotland, as the modern world has 
known it, could not have been 

Dr. Rainy is severe, but not too severe, on the defects of 
Dean Stanley's work. Especially just is his general estimate 
of the Dean’s failure in the deeper regions of Church his- 
tory, and the causes of that failure. 

“ Perhaps,” he says, “ Dr. Stanley does thoroughly understand 
us. But ifso, I shall take leave to say that it is his first great 
success in this department. Through all his works—works 
written always so charmingly—works that bear token of an eye 
which nothing picturesque escapes, either in the physical or the 
moral world—this is precisely what one misses—a sympathetic 
appreciation of the deeper and the stronger currents of religious 
life and of doctrinal controversy. In Dr. Stanley’s pages, move- 
ments dependent on these have their outside wonderfully depicted, 
but their inner meaning scantily realized. And the reason is 
plain. Dr. Stanley’s mind turns ever to the limitations, the 
compensations, the counterpoises, which balance and qualify all 
assertions, which take away the sharpness of the definition, 
which temper and assuage the confidence with which it is pro- 
pounded. That habit of the understanding may or may not be 
desirable in itself; but let this be remembered, that Church his- 
tory has been mainly made, certainly in all its worthier passages, 
by men of intense convictions, and hardly without the experience 
of intense conviction shall it be understood or represented.” + 

A very striking instance of this inability to enter into 
the language of intense spiritual conviction is presented by 
the Dean's reading of some remarkable words which occur 
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in a private writing of Dr. Chalmers. “‘Oh that He pos- 
sessed me with a sense of his power and his love,’ he ex- 
claims, after an interval of twenty-six years, ‘as He at one 
time possessed me with a sense of his goodness and his 
power and his pervading agency.” The inference is drawn 
that Chalmers looked back with a “longing recollection of the 
earlier days when he lived in the great ideas which are the 
foundation of all religion.”* Dr. Rainy’s exposition of the 
true force of Chalmers’ lament gives occasion for a really 
fine effort of spiritual analysis. 

“ As to the sentence quoted, I marvel that one who has read the 
literature of so many Christian schools as the Dean could so mis- 
take it. The days referred to were referred to just because in Dr. 
Chalmers’ belief they were the days before the awakening of the 
true religious life. In those days, in Dr. Chalmers’ case, as in 
many another, a glow of earnest sentiment and high enthusiasm 
gathered around the great ideas of the Divine power and omni- 
presence. They were true thoughts, and worthy to be realized 
with such a glow of feeling; and this perception of truth he 
ascribed to the Author of all good gifts. But it was his delibe- 
rate and assured judgment that this kind of religion, in his own 
case, was the religion of one who had not returned to God, who 
had not bowed to God’s will, who had never realized his own 
relation to God, who was not at peace with God. ... And that 
completeness of delighted sentiment, that thorough entrancement 
in the great thought he spoke of, was possible, just because the 
feeling never touched the real question between God and him, 
never revealed to him his true self nor the true God. A change 
came.... The revelation came of a Saviour, of an atonement, of 
grace, of the divine omnipotent love that saves the lost, of holi- 
ness that thrilled his heart with a sorrow and a longing he had 
never known before. Thenceforth he lived in a new world, a 
far greater world, a far intenser. As the narrow material hea- 
vens of the old astronomers have broken up and widened, to our 
eyes, to infinite depths that our souls ache to fathom, so his 
moral and spiritual horizons fell back every way. But while it 
opened for him a far truer, deeper peace, that new world was in 
one sense less peaceful than the former; for him, as for each 
man who experiences such a history, it became a scene of con- 
flict-—hopeful, trustful, joyful conflict, yet stern, and often weary. 
Ah, to have the whole soul brought to final harmony with the 
hopes and longings that this new world inspired, with the new 
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apprehension of what God is, Christ is!—that was so great a 
thing, and a thing so withstood by the strange rebellious princi- 
ple within, that the heart strove and yearned with sorrowful and 
contrite longings. To be so attuned to the meaning and pos- 
sessed by the power of holiness and love, the pitying love that 
bends over sinners, as once he had been with impressions of mag- 
nificent and unwearied power! But the latter, how possible, 
how unresisted, how easily, in those early days, it could touch a 
mind like his ; the former, how hard and high, how all but im- 
possible, the continued experience of life through death! ‘Oh 
that He possessed me with a sense of his holiness and his love, as 
once He possessed me with a sense of his power and all-pervad- 
ing agency.’ ‘I was alive without the law once, but when the 
commandment came, sin revived, and I died.’ ‘ Nevertheless I 
live, and the Jife I live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 
of God who loved me and gave himself for me.’”* 

The main controversy between Dean Stanley and Dr. 
Rainy relates to the true view of the character and influence 
of the Moderate party within the Scotch Establishment. 
The Dean’s artistic pictures of manners and men during 
the Moderate reign go no way at all towards reconciling his 
opponent to the teaching and character of the school which 
they represented. It is a question not of sentiment and 
style, but of religious life and power. 

“The Moderates, he thinks,” says Dr. Rainy, “ were not alto- 
gether destitute of some connection with religious earnestness, 
and they developed a striking activity in general literature. For 
the rest, he likes the men, he likes their tone ; as mental com- 
panions he gets on with them, and is at ease with them, therefore 
he recommends them. Did ever mortal so trifle with life ques- 
tions ?” + 

The attitude of Dean Stanley towards the Moderate con- 
troversy is sufficiently decided, but very insufficiently sup- 
ported by a fair presentation of the historical facts of the 
case. He rejoices in the palmy days when “there began 
the full ascendency of that great philosophic virtue and 
Evangelical grace in the Church of Scotland, of which the 
naine has in these latter days been used as though it were 
the title of a deadly heresy, but which the Apostle has em- 
ployed to designate one of the most indispensable of Chris- 
tian duties in the impressive precept, ‘ Let your moderation 
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be known unto all men. ”* He claims too, strangely 
enough, for the Church of Scotland, that its “glory is, ac- 
cording to the ‘golden maxim’ of the ‘ever-memorable 
Hales, to carry, like the prophet Amphiaraus, a blank shield 
with no device of sect or party.”+ 

Let us see what Dr. Rainy has to say respecting the rise 
and progress of this much-vaunted Moderate element : 


“The development of all this in the Church of Scotland may 
be marked by a series of stages. First, you have a generally 
Latitudinarian tendency, with a disposition te dwell only slightly 
on what is peculiar to Christianity as a supernatural revelation. 
Still, a certain marked devoutness is retained, and a dignified 
Christian demeanour cultivated and cherished—the idea being 
entertained that a more true and perfect type of Christian teach- 
ing and life is thus presented. This style has its representatives 
in such men as Principal Leechman, of Glasgow. In those who 
receive their training under such men an advance is discernible. 
This generation has practically embraced the idea that Christian 
teaching and influences, though they may be presumed to be 
important, are so mainly as they contribute to promote the 
social excellences which the age values ; and so everything pecu- 
liar to Christianity figures as subordinate to those especial types 
of social and literary excellence. Such men were Carlyle, coarse 
and jovial, and Robertson himself, so able, refined, and literary. 
Partly contemporary with them, but rather following at a more 
advanced stage, are men who have become conscious that all this 
requires a scheme of teaching to sustain it very different from 
the Church’s faith ; and they are irritated by that consciousness. 
They writhe under the standards to which the Church is bound, 
which an earlier generation seemed not to care to question ; so 
came the lapse into Secinianism in various parts of the Church. 
It is to be accounted for, partly as the adoption of a theological 
system more congenial to the prevailing spirit of the men ; partly, 
however, it is just the expression of revolt, in the form that 
happens to be suggested and to lie nearest ; and so it was con- 
nected in the case of many with a revolt against a number of 
other things besides sound doctrine. .... Setting culture before 
truth and life, the secondary interest before the primary, Mode- 
ratism became inevitably the antagonist of our Scottish religious 
life.” ¢ 


+ 


No doubt this passage is written with the orthodox theo- 
logian’s dislike of heresy, as well as with the religious man’s 
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repugnance to spiritual apathy and the decay of honest con- 
viction ; yet we see no reason to question the essential 
justice of its view, regarded as a pure matter of history. 

We have seen what is the theory of the Church and her 
function entertained by Dr. Tulloch and Dean Stanley. As 
a fitting conclusion to his pamphlet, Dr. Rainy has also 
furnished us with his thoughts on this subject, and the pas- 
sage deserves quoting in its entirety. It is written in 
controversy with a man of varied gifts and distinguished 
culture ; but no one, we imagine, can fail to recognize here 
qualities of mind and heart which rise immeasurably above 
the level of controversy, and principles which effectually 
shame that shallow and merely literary treatinent of a great 
subject which originally called forth Dr. Rainy’s reply. 

“Tn closing these lectures, let me remember that there are 
matters of more importance. I have had to speak for the inde- 
pendence of the Church. Dean Stanley is mistaken if he thinks 
either that we take it up as a mere tradition, or that we wish to 
use it for the maintenance of any mere tradition. We wish to 
be free to bring the present faith and life of the Church to bear 
on present duties, present trials, present questions. We think 
it indeed a wise use of freedom to recognize the constitutional 
basis which supports our action and tends to its strength and 
continuity, in the past history of the way by which God has led us. 
We think it a wise use of freedom not to be carried with every 
wind of doctrine, not to fall down and worship whatever comes 
to us in the name of culture and civilization. We think that in 
the past Christ has been with his Church, and taught her many 
things out of the Scriptures which we do well to hold fast. We 
believe, at the same time, that more light will break out of the 
Word, as the Church pursues her way under the discipline of 
Providence. We have to deal with the present, not according 
to past convictions, but according to present convictions ; not 
according to the beliefs of our fathers, but according to our own ; 
we have to convey, in so far as we represent the Church, the 
message and the influence which Christ’s Church ought to con- 
vey to the men of our time, who inherit the past and are looking 
forward to the future. For that we would be free of every bond 
except the regard we owe to Christ’s word, and the regard which 
He has appointed us to have to one another's. convictions in 
shaping our message and our action. ‘That has never been an 
easy task at any time. It is not like to be an easy task in our 
time. Perhaps it is well that it should not be easy. 

“Can I speak of this, and not add also, that if any will say to 
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us, in any of our Churches, ‘You are far below such work as 
this, we have no reply except to listen, and to confess that 
indeed we are far below it? The more we feel how far below, 
the better for us and for the work itself. For the worst enemies 
of the Church’s liberties have been ever those who vaunted those 
liberties, but failed to use them well. Therefore I implore you 
to remember, if you have agreed with me in any of my state- 
ments, as 1 would be myself reminded, that the independence of 
the Church means nothing unless it crowns a true and various 
Christianity that goes before. Let us take heed what it is to 
mean with us—with us during the few years we are to remain 
members of the Church on earth. O that liberty might mean in 
all our Churches intense devotedness and unsparing service! If 
it shall mean that—if it shall mean a heart that sets the good 
cause first and labours to carry it forward in every land—if it 
shall mean, not zeal to build up our own sect or party, but a love 
for our people, our own Scottish people, those of them who love 
us, and those who love us not, an enterprizing courage to con- 
front their difficulties, to bear their burdens, to heal their sins— 
if it enable us to cherish that high temper yet lowly spirit, out 
of which may arise men of fire to be our missionaries and our 
ministers and our elders, men prepared to spend their years with 
small care for earthly ends and much for the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus—if it lead us to devote to this cause the utmost we 
can reach of learning and culture and means, yet so that we keep 
all subordinate to the one great aim, fusing them all into a faith- 
ful service of Christ—if we maintain and increase among us the 
consciousness of what conversion is, and what following Christ 
is—if, being free, we are humbly candid towards divine teaching 
and charitable towards the brethren—and if we are taught to 
deal with all questions, not as servants of the world, and not as 
servants of the past, but as servants of the truth and of the Lord, 
—that will vindicate our independence at the bar of history. 
Nothing else will ; nothing else ought. And then how securely 
might we smile at the poor talk which balances culture against 
faith! For then how surely and how completely all things should 
be ours !”* 

Here at least speaks the voice of one whose heart is in 
the theology of his Church, but whose eye is directed not 
upon the past put upon the future. When will the voice of 
the Latitudinarian be ready to declare a thought so sinewy 
and strong, conjoined with a faith so true and heroic? 


ALX. GORDON. 
* Rainy, 81—83. { 
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VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tue task of recording the ecclesiastical events of the quarter 
has to a largé extent been taken out of our hands by the contri- 
butors to the present number of the Theological Review. To Mr. 
Wright’s article on the Athanasian Creed we refer our readers 
for an account of the debates in Convocation on that subject, and 
for the actual terms of the synodical declarations provisionally 
adopted by the Lower Houses of Canterbury and York. Mr. 
Stevenson’s article carries the discussion of Mr. Knight’s case by 
the Free Presbytery of Dundee down to the meeting held on 
Wednesday, March 12th. At that meeting Mr. Knight read a 
very able and singularly moderate reply to the report of the 
Committee appointed to consider his article on Prayer in the 
Contemporary Review. This was followed, after a very brief 
discussion, by an adjournment of the Presbytery for a week, when 
a motion by Dr. Wilson to proceed judicially against Mr. Knight 
was carried by 30 votes to 5. The largeness of this majority is 
significant ; and so too is the fact that the amendment to Dr. 
Wilson’s motion, moved by -Mr. Somerville, and intended, we 
suppose, to be friendly to Mr. Knight, was to the effect that “the 
Presbytery find nothing in the article by Mr. Knight calling for 
judicial procedure, but earnestly admonish him to be more careful 
in future as regards his teaching, so as not to advance immature 
views on Christian truth, that unsettle men’s minds and disturb 
the peace of the Church.” Mr. Knight protested against the 
finding of the Presbytery ; but it is clear both that his enemies 
intend to make an example of him, and that his friends are 
neither powerful nor zealous enough to prevent their doing so. 
On the whole, and apart from the personal annoyance to an esti- 
mable and conscientious man, we cannot profess to be sorry at 
this issue. To the world outside it will be very instructive to 
know how very little freedom of thought is permitted in the Free 
Church. 

We owe to the kindness of the Rev. Patrick Stevenson the 
following series of extracts from Mr. Knight’s speech. They are 
given with his authority, and will furnish “an accurate though 
of course imperfect outline of the philosophical position which 
he assumes, and of the character of his defence.”* 





* The day on which the Dundee Presbytery met to pronounce their censure 
on Mr. Knight was also the day on which the first School Board of that city 
was elected. It is a significant fact that Mr. Knight was returned at the head 
of all the Protestant candidates. He polled nearly 2500 votes more than the 
next below him on the list, and above 4000 more than Dr. Wilson, the clerk 
of Presbytery, who has been implacable in his pursuit. The town of Dundee 
is evidently wiser and more liberal than its ministers 
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“The aim of my paper on Prayer is apologetic—its intent, design 
and tendency, conservative of the faith of Christendom. I have said 
some things in it against the pleadings of the physicists who deny to 
us any verifiable knowledge of the supernatural, as severe as Iam 
able to advance the counter plea. I begin, however, by a concession 
of what it appears to me that the progress of physical inquiry has 
made increasingly clear, viz. the invariability of the laws of nature. 
But this concession is but the scientific equivalent of a theological 
doctrine which lies in the very forefront of the Church’s creed. That 
theological corollary or equivalent is the immanence of God in nature, 
working all in all, according to inviolable laws which are the expres- 
sion of His eternal will. Now I consider that scientific research into 
the laws of the universe, with which the physicists are busy, is itself 
a divine study, inasmuch as it is an attempt to trace the thoughts and 
interpret the agency of God in creation ; and that therefore all science 
has of necessity a theological side or aspect. The substance of all 
that I have said in reference to God’s relation to the universe is this 
—that, whatever be the way in which He announces his presence, He 
is everlastingly within creation as its inmost life, omnipresent and 
omniactive. And the essence of all that I have advanced touching 
prayer is this—that inasmuch as in all the processes of physical nature 
we see the agency of this omnipresent Mind and all-prescient Love, 
as all that comes to pass is the expression of the Divine will (except 
what is disorderly, inharmonious or evil), the attitude of the creature 
towards the Creator’s providence ought not to be that of a petition for 
change, but simply that of a dependent child accepting whatsoever is 
divinely given. But in so far as nature (whether human nature, or 
the physical world) is abnormal, diseased, disturbed or inharmonious, 
this creature may ask the Author of all to remove the discord and the 
evil, and make petition for change.” .... “Is this recognition of the 
Divine agency within the whole realm of nature and the whole 
course of providence, by universalizing instead of specializing it, to be 
described as the advocacy of ‘entirely atheistic principles’? Is the 
attempt to induce men to be less earthly in their prayers, less unreal 
in their devotions, by lessening the clamour of their requests for ex- 
ternal good, and bidding them ‘take no thought for the morrow’ in 
reference to that, while all the urgency of their petition is turned 
inwards to the region of their own disordered humanity, and the love 
of duty represented as the very breath of the interior life, is this to be 
condemned as heretical? I ask, has it come to this, that an attempt, 
be it successful or a failure, to induce men on philosophical grounds 
to see God everywhere around them, to trace al power and force and 
efficiency to Him as the very pulse of nature, is to be branded as 
atheistic ; and that a line of pleading which interprets the most disas- 
trous events as the expression of God’s will (as real and absolute as 
the greatest earthly felicity would be), is to be stigmatized as a heart- 
less heresy ?”.. . “ If these laws are regarded as created existences, now 
apart from God, to be bent and manipulated by Him at pleasure ‘ from 
without,’ God is cut off from His own laws ; creation is regarded as 
an iron framework underneath Him, to be animated or not as He 
pleases, with which He may occasionally interfere, if so disposed. On 
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the contrary, I regard these so-called ‘laws’ as an absolute expression 
of His will, because He is Himself for ever behind the chain of phy- 
sical sequence, as the omnipresent life of which they are the mere 
indices.”....“ A meaning is attempted to be extracted out of my 
words which will amount to a denial of the miraculous ; and it is said 
I have given no certain sound as to miracle, when, in the opinion of 
the Committee, I was called upon to do so. Taking the latter accu- 
sation first, I maintain that I was under no obligation at all, when 
discussing one question of theological science, to travel into other 
problems that border it, but are distinct from it. All that can be 
required of an accredited teacher of this Church is, that his teaching 
does not contradict the Confession ; and that I have not done. It is, 
indeed, a new demand that those who have subscribed a certain Con- 
fession of Faith owe it to their Church, when they venture to discuss 
a problem of present experience, to wander back into a historical ques- 
tion of past experience, and to give a deliverance on it. I submit that 
Iam the best judge whether I ought or ought not, in treating one 
question, either to touch on others, or guard myself against possible 
misconstructions. For where would this principle end? For the same 
reason, namely, to guard against misconceptions, I should have brought 
into that article cautions and caveats innumerable—that I am not to 
be supposed to deny this doctrine, that I am a believer in that one, 
and that I have never contradicted a third. Now I have subscribed 
that document which is the legal standard of this Church ; and, until 
the Court finds and proves that I have contradicted its teaching, it is 
utterly illegal for any member of it to bring charges or insinuations 
against what I have actually said. Where is the liberty of the Church, 
if that liberty is not guarded by law? I maintain that I, and all the 
office-bearers of this Church, have the protection of the law in this 
matter. But can it be credited that a Committee of this Court, after 
trying to explain away, or to cast their own suspicions over my allu- 
sions to the miraculous, when not discussing that question at all, 
suggest that I should add a new deliverance on this subject for their 
satisfaction ? This I decline to do. I have said nothing, I have taught 
nothing, I have suggested nothing, I have implied nothing, against 
the faith of Christendom on this subject.” .... ‘The only deliverance 
in the Westminster Confession on the subject of miracle is to this 
effect : ‘God, in His ordinary providence, maketh use of means ; yet 
is free to work without, above or against them at His pleasure.” To 
that statement I have given, and I give, entire assent. But I make 
no addition to it. I cannot advance farther, and attempt to define the 
nature of the miraculous, simply for this reason, that whatever I 
added would be only an opinion, not a statement of belief legally 
demandable from any minister of this Church. And therefore, in 
behalf of others who may enter the Church, and against whom such 
a demand might le quoted as a precedent, I must protest against it.” 

... “The real point of difference between myself and my critics on 
the point of petitionary prayer is in reference to a point on which I 
maintain that the Confession of Faith is silent—on which, therefore, 
difference of opinion is legally permissible within our Church, and on 
which I consider that I have the combined warrant of Scripture and 
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of reason. As to the validity and power of prayer within the spiritual 
sphere, there is no difference of opinion, and no debate. As to its 
validity within the physical (in so far as that is disordered), there is no 
difference of opinion, and no debate. As to its influence in the mixed 
experience of Somes life, when the petitioner is in any circumstance 
of trial, perplexity or misgiving, there is no difference, and no debate. 
Farther, in reference to all things within the physical sphere which 
are the outcome of Providential Goodness, all that is hourly coming 
to pass in the Divine evolution of events, we may pray, ‘ Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done.’ But to make suggestions, under the pres- 
sure of apparent calamity, that we would like the course of physical 
events to be different from what it is or is apparently about to be, that 
we would like more rain or less rain, that we would prefer fewer 
storms, milder weather, earlier harvests, less piercing winds, an alter- 
ation of the elements of nature ; as to this I consider that we should 
not obtrude our wishes (which may be capricious or selfish, which are 
certain to be unenlightened, and the answers to which we can never 
verify), but should simply accept with thankfulness what is divinely 
given, and honour God’s will by acquiescence. And I farther believe 
that the fact that the actual course of nature and the fitful current of 
human wishes occasionally conflict, is one of the many means of dis- 
ciplining the human spirit, and of educating us in trust, resignation 
and filial dependence. Those who differ from me believe that we may 
ask God for whatsoever we like as to things physical, even although 
our wishes may be supremely foolish. My contention is, that we 
ought studiously to learn God’s will from the actual course of events, 
and patiently to discipline our wishes into accordance with it. The 
Report (of the Committee) says that my restriction of the sphere of 
prayer on that solitary point is ‘detrimental to the people of God.’ 
On the contrary, I maintain that it tends to their supremest welfare ; 
that, by deepening trust and repressing selfishness, it evokes their 
reverence and tends to the glory of God.”.... “ The doctrine which 
the Report (of the Committee) seems to teach is, that God has cast the 
universe altogether beyond Himself, and that He thereafter reveals 
His power by interposing here and there in casual manifestations ; 
that He is not as truly and providentially present in the phenomena 
that go before and in those which follow after these unwonted ones, 
which by their infrequency or peculiarity arrest the attention of the 
beholder. But the immanence of God in nature is quite as much a 
first principle of Theism as is the balancing doctrine of His being also 
extra-mundane ; and the difference between His manifestations is but 
a difference in the way in which He announces Himself to men. It 
is surely the same God that worketh all in all.” ....“ What the Com- 
mittee call my ‘ optimistic speculations’ are next denounced as ‘ heart- 
less.’ And what are these so-called heartless speculations? Simply 
the expression of a belief that all things work together for good ; that 
disaster is a blessing in disguise ; that suffering may carry with it a 
richer gain than earthly felicity ; that to be summoned from this world 
(as we say prematurely) may be the best thing for multitudes who 
die ; and that, even in what strikes the heart of the sufferer with a 
pang, God doeth ‘all things well.’ It may be the opinion of some 
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theologians that inquiries into these questions are heartless ; but there 
are tens of thousands in Christendom who will not construe them 
thus ; and not only the professed students of theology, but humble 
Christians everywhere, will continue to ponder them as long as man’s 
nature remains rational and contemplative.” .... “* I have never said 
that men should cease making allusion in prayer to earthly blessings, 
expressing their dependence, and their submission, and their thanks- 
giving ; but I have tried to discourage them from making suggestions 
that they should receive this or that from God, simply because I desire 
that we should have more faith in that Providence which clothes the 
lilies and feeds the ravens and watches over men. I wish that faith 
to be absolute, incessant and childlike ; and that we concentrate our 
petitions on what we are certain needs to be readjusted, the answers 
to which we can verify by experience. If I discourage humiliation 
for sin after a storm that has ce destructive to life, it is because | 
wish men to humble themselves for sins of which they are conscious, 
and to be delivered from all unreality in their devotions.” 


The appointment by the Government of Dr. Wallace, minister 
of the Old Greyfriars’ Church in Edinburgh, to the Chair of 
Church History in the University of that city, has excited much 
criticism and some opposition. Dr. Wallace has succeeded not 
only to the pulpit but to the peculiar influence of the late Dr. 
Robert Lee, and is the Coryphzus of Broad Churchism in Edin- 
burgh. The Standing Commission of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland has had an angry meeting on the subject ; 
and the Presbytery of Edinburgh, under whose more immediate 
jurisdiction Dr. Wallace lies, has also had the matter before it. 
The fact is, that one of the many things in which Dr. Wallace 
resembles his predecessor Dr. Lee is the difficulty of laying effec- 
tual hold upon him. He writes very little. There is an awk- 
wardness, manifest even to clerical heresy-hunters, in proceeding 
upon reports of sermons. But there seems to be a provision of 
Scotch ecclesiastical lawsvery grateful to inquisitors, under which 
a “fama clamosa” against a minister, or, in other words, common 
gossip, may be made a ground of synodical investigation ; and 
upon this sweet scent the orthodox party in the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh are at present hunting, with what success remains to 
be seen. On the whole, we do not augur much result of their 
quest. The patronage of the Chair undeniably belongs to the 
Government, and it is within its right in appointing to it a dis- 
tinguished clergyman of the Church of Scotland, who at the time 
of the appointment lay under no formal imputation of heresy or 
irregularity. The Presbytery of Edinburgh may, and we think 
will, make itself more or less ridiculous ; but we have no expect- 
ation that it will succeed in ousting Dr. Wallace. 

We may record in this place, with sincere pleasure, the appoint- 
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ment (also by the Government) of Dr. John Caird to the Prin- 
cipalship of the University of Glasgow, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Barclay. He is at once a noble preacher and a man of a 
fine liberality of spirit. Would either his appointment or that 
of Dr. Wallace have been made, had the patronage lain in any 
other hands than those of the State? Suppose the Free Church 
had to choose between Dr. Wilson and Mr. Knight ? 

The recent proceedings of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association ask for some notice from us. We 
have no desire to interfere in discussions which may have a per- 
sonal or party reference, and therefore whatever we have to say 
will be directed to considerations, not of policy, but of principle. 
The rooms in the Strand occupied by the Association for some 
years past are in every way inadequate to the business transacted 
in them, and impose considerable discomfort on the Committee 
and officers who are compelled to spend more or less time in them. 
Some time ago, therefore, a scheme was submitted to the Unita- 
rian public for buying a metropolitan site, and erecting upon it, 
at an estimated cost of £20,000, more commodious premises. 
The appeal met with a liberal response, and some two-thirds of 
the sum asked for—we speak without accurate knowledge of the 
state of the subscription list—was subscribed. But in the mean- 
time a difficulty arose. The Committee have been asked in 
more ways than one whether it was intended to settle the land 
and buildings proposed to be acquired on a free trust, or whether 
the settlement which they intended to make would amount to a 
perpetual endowment of Unitarian doctrine. To this question 
it has hitherto been impossible to obtain a definite reply. The 
Committee, without pronouncing on the advisability of close as 
against open trusts in the abstract, have adhered to a form of 
trust and have proceeded to appoint trustees. Notwithstanding 
much remonstrance, they appear to think it right to push their 
scheme, and so far as possible to render it irrevocable, without 
waiting for the decision of the annual meeting of the Association 
which will take place in June next. And at a large meeting 
held on Tuesday, March 11th—a meeting which included many 
country members who have a doubtful and intermittent right of 
sitting and voting—the Committee passed by a majority the fol- 
lowing resolution : 





“That the Committee are of opinion that, inasmuch as the sums 
subscribed have been given for the erection or acquisition of buildings 
for the use of the Association and in furtherance of its purposes, it 
ought clearly so to appear upon the face of the trust-deed. And 
further, that it is expedient that the trust-deed should contain powers 
enabling the Trustees to sell the buildings, if thought advisable ; and 
that the proceeds of sale should be deemed part of the general funds of 
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the Association, and applicable to its general objects and ag age : And 
the Committee consider that the resolutions passed on the 17th of 
December last are in harmony with the views now expressed ; but 
having regard to possible eventualities, the Committee think that it 
will be advisable that the trust-deed should also contain provisions 
to the effect that, in case the Association should cease to exist, the 
buildings, if they shall not have been already sold, shall forthwith be 
sold, and the proceeds of sale handed over by the Trustees to some 
one or more of any then existing society or societies established for 
the promotion of the principles of Unitarian Christianity in the United 
Kingdom or Ireland, in aid of the funds of such societies, and, if more 
than one, in such gees as the Trustees shall think fit ; but if 
there should not be any such society in existence known to the 
Trustees, then such proceeds shall be applied at their discretion to 
such unsectarian, educational, charitable, or other philanthropic pur- 
poses as they shall think advisable.” 

The terms of this resolution are by no means as clear as might 
be wished, but they are sufficiently clear to shew that the new 
buildings, with the land on which they are erected, are designed 
by the Committee at least to form a permanent endowment of 
Unitarian doctrine. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the gravity of this resolution. 
It amounts to a deliberate reversal of the policy hitherto pursued 
with more or less consistency by the Free Churches which have 
descended in the main from the English Presbyterians, and an 
adoption of the principle of close trusts, against which these 
churches have hitherto protested as mistaken in policy and dis- 
honouring to truth. 

Nor is the controversy one which the pressure of circum- 
stances has forced upon those who were otherwise unwilling 
to raise the questions at issue. To many it appears that the 
premises which this scheme proposes to provide for the Associa- 
tion will be as much too large as those which it at present 
occupies are too small, and that, owing to the enormous price of 
land in London, a useless’ accommodation will be provided at an 
unnecessary cost. A large house in one of the older squares of 
London might probably be obtained for £200 or £250 a-year, 
which would have afforded ample room for all the operations of 
the Society, while, as not requiring any outlay of capital, it would 
have given rise to no burning questions as to endowments or 
trusts. 

It may freely be admitted that the case of a chapel intended 
for the use of successive generations of worshipers, the free 
attitude of whose minds to religious truth it is desirable to main- 
tain, is not that of an Association which by its very name pro- 
claims its dogmatic purpose. For it cannot be denied that the 
use of the word Unitarian marks out a dogmatic area, within 
which alone the Association can move, as distinctly as a similar 
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area is marked out for the Church of England by the three 
Creeds and the Thirty-nine Articles. The area is no doubt 
wider, but its boundaries are not less defined. If we fall back 
upon the general principle hitherto universally received among 
us, that theological truth needs no endowment, and consistently 
with the respect due to the liberty of our successors ought 
to receive none, we shall see that it applies just as accurately 
to a dogmatic Association as to a worshiping congregation. If 
it can be shewn that it does not, we should feel that the very 
fact was a grave impeachment of the propriety of forming any 
such dogmatic Association at all. And we will honestly confess 
our serious apprehension that if the principle of a close trust 
finds any application at all amongst us, it will before long be 
applied to our chapels too. 

But the Association holds Consols in trust ; why should it not 
hold land and buildings? No doubt the cases thus stated are 
apparently parallel, and we have no hesitation in saying that the 
Association ought not to hold Consols as a permanent endow- 
ment. But we have never yet imagined that it did so hold them. 
They have been a device of an obvious kind by which the chance 
accumulations of one year, from bequest or otherwise, have been 
applied to the expenditure of several succeeding years. They 
have been freely sold whenever occasion required, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to the liquidation of current expenses. This is 
quite a different case from that of property which is intended to 
be held as long as the Association exists. We say advisedly, 
“intended to be held ;” for, despite the terms used in the reso- 
lution above quoted, we cannot imagine that any Trustees will 
consider land and buildings thus laboriously acquired, part as it 
were of the moveable property of the Association, and applicable 
to its ordinary disbursements. 

No controversy has ever arisen among the Free Churches which 
we regret so deeply as this, or which we look upon as so gratui- 
tous. The frank adoption by the Association of the principle of 
afree trust would restore unanimity among its supporters, and 
might be accompanied by arrangements which would ensure the 
practical application of the buildings to the uses for which they 
are primarily designed. Perseverance in the present course can 
only result in the withdrawal from the Association of members 
whose assistance we cannot suppose that the Committee are eager 
to dispense with or even willing to lose. For such, at least, the 
question is one of principle, and quite incapable of compromise. 
They cannot consent to theological endowments against which 
their whole public life has been a protest. 

Cartes Bearp. 
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VIII.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Estimates of the English Kings, from William the Conqueror to 
George III. By J. Langton Sanford. London : Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1872. 


Our appreciation of a book depends quite as much upon our 
own relation to it as upon its substantial merits. We judge as 
we feel, and our feeling answers to our personal knowledge and 
taste. We are about to recommend this book of Mr. Sanford’s 
to the special notice of our readers, but we are conscious while 
doing so of a particular liking for all books of its class. What- 
ever illustrates individual character has, for us, a prevalent 
charm ; and this charm is possessed by the work before us in a 
very high degree. We have not cnly read it with great plea- 
sure, but it has, all along, served the purpose of suggesting 
thoughts in which we have found it profitable to indulge. So 
far from our interest in it flagging, we have constantly longed for 
more to be said. Perhaps it presumes upon a more extensive 
knowledge of English history than generally exists, and it would 
be improved by the addition of tables of dates and genealogies ; 
but it fulfils its declared design with admirable fidelity. There 
is no mark of carelessness in it. It abounds in research and in 
insight. Each of its estimates is a piece of distinct and living 
portraiture. Great independence of judgment is displayed through- 
out it. It is quite freed from either political or religious pre- 
judice, while it is firm in its adherence to guiding principles of 
determination. It is, moreover, written in a style remarkable 
for the skill with which appropriate terms are chosen for every 
phase of action. 

The spirit of charitableness running through this volume is 
as striking as any feature belonging to it. It seems an object 
of the author to make the best of everything ; and he succeeds 
in elevating the whole race of English kings to a higher position 
than might have been anticipated. This success arises in a large 
measure from facts being regarded mainly in their personal rela- 
tions to the actors in them, as distinguished from their real 
nature and influence. The rule is fair for the biographical 
purpose which is here entertained ; but we are inclined to think 
that too much is made of it in the case of some notorious 
offenders. We have no objection to strenuous efforts toward 
washing the blackamoor white ; but when these fail, we do not 
approve of any attempt toward painting his skin. In order to 
accomplish his charitable design, Mr. Sanford always allows a 
great deal for the force of peculiar temptation in the case of his 
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kings. He never loses sight of the political necessities that 
press upon the conduct of a monarch, and treats certain vices— 
such as lying and sensuality—as the normal besetments of the 
royal position. These matters of excuse are never, indeed, to be 
forgotten ; but there is danger under their influence of putting 
a conventional morality in the place of that absolute adherence 
to a sense of right, for which the sovereign as well as the peasant 
is responsible. If the kingly station requires a relaxation of 
moral law to be applied to it, it should be clearly understood 
that it does so to its own disparagement, and not on account of 
any irrelevancy of the law. 

We will offer a quotation or two from the volume, though in 
the little space assigned to us we can do no justice at all to its 
contents, and must not be understood as taking any pains in our 
selection. 

To begin at the beginning. We have in the first “ Estimate” 
this account of the power over others which belonged in so 
marked a manner to William the Conqueror : 

“Men seemed to be compelled to do his will, apart from and even 
against their own interests. Nor was it over men of feeble hands and 
poor intellects that this ascendancy of William’s was gained. He 
triumphed over fierce races, who to the last fretted under his rule, 
but who were drawn irresistibly in the wake of his successful career ; 
and over strong, self-willed men, who were compelled to follow him 
because he made this the only path to their personal aggrandizement. 
He never identified his own personal interests with those of any man 
or any connection, but he compelled these to identify themselves with 
his objects. His attitude was the same in this respect both in State 
and Church.” * 

Mr. Sanford is fond of tracing the influence of blood and breed 
in the formation of those peculiarities of disposition and action 
on which he has to insist. Thus, for example, he speaks of 
Elizabeth in relation to her hereditary connections : 

“There was a coarseness of grain in the mental organization of all 
the Tudors, but their physical constitution, as I have already said, 
exercised a considerable influence on the manner of its development. 
In Henry the Eighth, the strong physique so predominated, that it 
seems to overlie and obscure the cobeadl vigour and subtlety of his 
mind on ordiuary occasions, and it is only on such questions as the 
divorce from Catharine of Aragon that we recognize the inherent 
family tendency to casuistry. In Henry the Seventh, on the contrary, 
the casuistical element predominated, and the coarseness of grain 
shewed itself rather in a passive insensibility to considerations of deli- 
cacy and honour, than in any active self-indulgence. Both the Henries 
had an unusually strong will, but in the son it was too often the 
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master of his actions ; in the father it was tempered and disciplined 
by the restraints and considerations of a more sustained thoughtful- 
ness. In Elizabeth, the headstrong self-will of her father was modified 
into a feminine wilfulness ; while the patient and hesitating thought- 
fulness of her grandfather was intensified into a hampering and tor- 
menting irresolution. In mental capacity, however, it seems to me 
that she excelled both. She had more vigour and elevation of purpose 
than her grandfather; she had more self-knowledge, and therefore 
much more self-mastery, than her father. She had deeper insight and 
a wider range of vision than either of them.”* 

The whole character of Elizabeth is exceedingly well drawn. 
There have been various notable attempts to exhibit her quali- 
fications and conduct which have done honour to literary men, 
but Mr. Sanford’s effort will most favourably compare with any 
of them. We are inclined to think, however, that his delinea- 
tion of Cromwell is the finest of his sketches. It is a well- 
balanced description, not by any means too enthusiastic in its 
praise, and giving the idea that the admiration it expresses was 
forced upon the writer rather than voluntarily indulged in. But 
it owes a large part of its strength to its moderation ; and its 
perusal undoubtedly confirms the conviction that this interloper 
was of all the English rulers the greatest and the best. Here 
is a representation of the appearance of the grand Protector : 

“The massive breadth of the forehead, and the large, roughly cut 
nose, give an impression of intellectual ability and natural leadership, 
which is confirmed and yet modified in its character by the other 
features of the countenance. The eyes, full of composed and deep 
thoughtfulness, yet concentrated and imperative in their almost threat- 
ening look of searching scrutiny, seem to intimate the same poise of 
the intellect and the emotions which is expressed by the full, firm, 
nervous mouth and powerfully rounded chin, in which, with all their 
strength, there is not a touch of sinister hardness or insolent brutality. 
The impression left by the face as a whole is of well-ordered though 
passionate force of character; and the feeling it is calculated to inspire 
is not that of terrified aversion, but of deep and overpowering awe. 
To such a man as this picture seems to portray, it wes be very dif- 
ficult to say No; but sem is that in the face which appears also to 
warrant the conviction that moral courage would be the safest and 
readiest road to his sympathy and protection. It is the face of one 
with whom absolute authority was an incident of his nature, rather 
than an impulse of personal will—who was an instinctive rather than 
a voluntary autocrat.” + 

We have said that this is a book very suggestive of thought. 
It particularly gives occasion to reflections upon the relation to 
each other of personal character and monarchical rule. Upon 
that topic we cannot enter now. The different estimates here 
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produced are like essays upon the national policy of the times to 
which they refer; and they shew how that policy has bent itself 
to the force of individual will, for evil arid for good. There is 
a distinction to be made between these delineations of our kings 
as they are concerned with those of ancient and of modern times. 
As we trace the line of their succession upwards, what is personal 
becomes of increasing importance in the judgment we form ; as 
we trace this line downwards, national will more and more over- 
bears the intentions of personal authority. Which of the two 
directions is the most favourable to the honour and welfare of 
the country? Plainly the modern one. The testimony of this 
volume, devoted to the exhibition of kingly deeds, is altogether 
on the side of representative government, as rendering monarchy 
itself more beneficial, by reason of the popular restraints under 
which it is placed. Certainly “the former days were” not “ better 
than these.” r. 


Heresy and Christian Doctrine. By 
Tianslated by Annie Harwood. Pp. 
and Stoughton. 1873. 

This is the third volume of a series, the two preceding volumes 
of which are respectively entitled, “The Early Years of Chris- 
tianity,” and “The Martyrs and Apologists.” It concerns itself 
with the history of the first three Christian centuries. It dis- 
plays a full acquaintance with its subject, and is written with 
great skill ; but, above all, it is distinguished by singular fairness. 
It is well worthy of the careful perusal of every one interested 
in religious investigation. The sentiments of Dr. Pressensé are 
undoubtedly orthodox, but he has not suffered his orthodoxy to 
influence his judgment of fact in any cases of theological differ- 
ence. We mightobject to his classifications of Heresy and Christian 
doctrine as not answering to our views of those two things ; but 
he has certainly a right to adopt his own views as the basis of 
such classifications. We are, indeed, inclined to think that the 
attempt here made to separate heresy from Christian doctrine on 
orthodox principles, tells more strongly against those principles 
than the absence of such an attempt would have done. The 
exposition of Christian doctrine is not orthodox, any more than 
the description of heresy is. On the two great points of the 
Trinity and the Atonement, there was, according to this account, 
no distinctive orthodoxy prevalent till toward the end of the 
third century. On referring to such a book as Priestley’s “ His- 
tory of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ,” we find that 
Dr. de Pressensé confirms its conclusions rather than those of its 
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opponents. In saying this we do not speak of specific points of 
dogmatic controversy, but of the general question as to whether 
the Christian belief of the first three centuries was orthodox or 
not. 

The evidence here produced is, in fact, contrary to the idea of 
Christian dogmatism in any established sense whatever. The 
representation of Christianity conveyed to us is that of a religious 
influence arising from a special direction of thought and feeling, 
not of a fixed theological system. As time progressed, the theo- 
logical element became more and more settled, till orthodoxy 
superseded Christianity. This representation is as true to the 
circumstances of the original revelation of the gospel, as it is to 
the course of intellectual perversion which marked its historical 
development. As we follow up the stream to its fountain in the 
life of Christ, we see it narrowing itself at every step, till its 
beginning is found in the simple spiritual impulse which the 
divinity of that life communicated to humanity. 

Dr. Pressensé concludes his book with the following sentences, 
which may afford some correct indication of its general character. 

“Tt only remains for us to leave this great history to convey its 
own lessons to the Christian thought of our day, by shewing the dan- 
gers to be avoided, and the precious veins to be worked. The first 
practical lesson it will teach is this—to repudiate alike the religious 
radicalism which denies revelation, and the narrow orthodoxy which 
insists on the acceptance of its own interpretations. In truth, neither 
the one tendency nor the other finds any sanction in the heroic Church, 
which was wise enough to encounter fundamental errors with the 
simple weapon of free discussion, and to vindicate the legitimate 
independence of the human mind by the very variety of its schools 
and its formularies.”* 





| ad 
CoLENSO ON THE “SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY.” 


The New Bible Commentary by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church, critically examined. By the Right Rev. 
John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Parts IL— 
IV. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers. 

Dr. Colenso wrote in 1863: 

“.... it would surely be most desirable,—rather, I should say, it 
would be felt to be imperatively necessary, —for the Bishops who 
condemn me to put forth a‘ Reply,’ such as ‘to themselves appeared 
to be sufficient and satisfac th as might be guaranteed in 
their name by the authority of the Primate. If this were done, I 
should be bound by the sense of honour, as well as compelled by the 
love of truth, to consider: seriously the arguments adduced in suc uch a 
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document. I should justly be condemned and disgraced in the presence 
of my fellow-countrymen, if I did not do this, and either admit that 
I am wrong, or point out the defective reasonings of the ‘ Reply.’” 

When, upon a suggestion of the late Speaker Denison, a work 
was commenced under the sanction of a committee consisting of 
Archbishops, Bishops and other clergy, which was intended “ to 
put the reader in full possession of whatever information may be 
requisite to enable him to understand the Word of God, and 
supply him with satisfactory answers to objections resting upon 
misrepresentations of its contents” (this envenomed imputation 
being pointed especially against Dr. Colenso’s book), the Bishop of 
Natal welcomed this work as the “Reply” for which he had asked, 
and which he had promised “ seriously to consider.” Accordingly 
he has brought out a critical examination of this Commentary on 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, and will shortly issue one 
on the fifth book. Of the straightforward honesty and consist- 
ency, the cogency in argument, the occasional contemptuous ex- 
position and rejection of rash assumptions or puerile compromises, 
which distinguish Dr. Colenso, and must secure for him a supe- 
riority over those who are burdened with the weight of intoler- 
able traditional assumptions, it is not necessary to assure the 
reader. This Critical Examination has been undertaken with a 
strictly practical purpose—as an answer to interpretations of the 
Pentateuch devised to uphold the traditional system and demo- 
lish his own. He comments upon the Commentary, therefore, 
line upon line and verse upon verse, and compresses the whole 
into as terse language and little space as possible, not even repeat- 
ing his own arguments, but referring to his book. All pretence 
of eloquence and of attractiveness of form and style is thus 
rejected, and the book left to accomplish its end more thoroughly 
by being divested of everything that does not lead directly 
thither. In these days of book-making it is eminently creditable 
to the simple-minded energy of Dr. Colenso that he could fully 
answer five bulky volumes in one of not more than 550 pages 
(as it will probably be when the fifth part is added to the four 
now published). 

But, while giving Dr. Colenso the highest credit for the senti- 
ment under which he felt it a duty and necessity to examine and 
publish his notes on this Commentary, and admitting his notes 
to be highly valuable in themselves as well as sufficient for their 
purpose, I cannot but feel some regret that he did take the 
Speaker’s Commentary as a challenge to himself, and come for- 
ward so readily to answer it. If he had waited till several 
volumes had appeared, he possibly might have acted differently. 
He paid that work too high a compliment in noticing it at all. 
VOL, X. Z 
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Notwithstanding the promise made at the outset “to put the 
reader in full possession of whatever information may be requi- 
. ae and supply him with satisfactory answers to objec- 
tions,” the various writers of the Speaker’s Commentary, one 
after the other, systematically ignore all the more important 
objections—as especially the plurality of authorship and differ- 
ence of date of various parts of the Pentateuch, on which Dr. 
Colenso had bestowed an almost incredible amount of labour, 
involving the minutest word-criticism ; so that the latter often 
needs no longer answer than a simple reference to what he has 
previously argued, as thus : 


“ Ans. xxiii. 22—33 and xxxiv. 9—27 are both Deuteronomistic 
insertions (VI. 229, 248.)” 

“ Ans. The objection in question is not a ‘cavil.’ But the whole 
difficulty is explained when we know that v. 22—33 is a later Deu- 
teronomistic insertion (VI. 229.)”—Exodus, pp. 82, 83. 


Writers who, rather than argue, preferred to publish merely 
their own counter-manifesto, without even making themselves 
acquainted with the theses which they so rashly undertook to 
combat, might surely have been safely left alone ; especially when 
they will not take the name of Colenso on their lips, but allude 
with bated breath to a “recent critic,” a “living writer,” &c. 
Therefore, though the impulse to produce the Speaker's Com- 
mentary certainly was given by the resistance of the clergy to 
Bishop Colenso’s criticism, the work itself can only be regarded 
as a new commentary, on the traditional system, which says as 
little as it can of any objectors, and is not specially directed 
against Colenso, and nowhere does justice to any system that 
accounts for the composition of the whole Pentateuch, limiting 
itself by preference to textual criticism of separate passages, 
which is harmless and valueless, as by it no system can be either 
built up or pulled down. And consequently this Commentary, 
notwithstanding the great weight of Church authority under 
which it has been prepared, appears to have fallen flat on the 
world—to be too weak and wavering to satisfy the literalists who 
cannot and do not mean to argue, and too ignorant of the points 
that ought to be argued to be even worth the attention of the 
critical school. In the last few days it has been quoted as ar 
authority in the safe atmosphere of the House of Lords, where 
it was little likely to be impugned. 

Of the character of Dr. Colenso’s “answers” we ought to 
give a few specimens, which must be selected with regard to 
their brevity. 

Of the plagues of Egypt, Canon Cook had observed : 
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“They are such as no later writer living in Palestine could have 
invented for Egypt. (P. 241.) 

“No Jewish writer, who had lived in Palestine alone, could have 
imagined a narrative so Egyptian in its marks... . we shall look in 
vain for any one other than Moses himself, who possessed the qualifi- 
cation for writing under Divine guidance the history of the emanci- 
pation of the Israelites. (P. 243.)” 

“ Ans. Canon Cook here begs the whole question. Why might not 
a writer of the age of David, who was ‘on friendly terms with the con- 
temporary dynasty’ in Egypt, and ‘perhaps may have adopted the 
Egyptian [military] system,’ p. 207, have known... . these peculiar- 
ities of Egypt, which on his own view were frequent, well-known 
occurrences in a milder form, ‘such as mark the country where this 
great history is laid’?” 

Exodus vi. 20. Amram. “This can scarcely be the same person who 
is mentioned in v. 18 (!), but his descendant and representative in the 
generation invmediately preceding that of Moses. The intervening links 
are omitted, as is the rule (?) where they are not needed for some 
special purpose, and do not bear upon the history. Between the death 
of Amram and the birth of Moses there was an interval which can 
scarcely be brought within the limits assigned by any system of chro- 
nology to the sojourn in Egypt..... (P. 274.)” 

“ Ans. I request the special attention of my readers to the manner 
in which Canon Cook here consents to tamper with the plain meaning 
of the Scripture, in order to support traditionary views. Will any 
unprejudiced person believe that the ‘Amram’ in v. 20 is not the 
same as the ‘Amram’ in v.18? Are not then ‘Izhah, v. 21, and 
‘Uzziel, v. 22, the same as ‘ Izhar’ and ‘ Uzziel,’ Amram’s brothers, 
in v. 18? Or will Canon Cook maintain that ‘Amram’ in Num. 
xxvi. 59 is not the same ‘ Amram’ as in v. 58, whom ‘ Kohath begat,’ 
as in Ex. vi. 18?” 


On the laws on slavery, in Lev. xxv. 44—46, the commentator, 
Mr. S. Clark, says : 


“Property in foreign slaves, who might be handed down from father 
to son, is here distinctly permitted. It was a patriarchal custom, 
Gen. xvii. 12. Such slaves might be captives taken in war, Num. 
xxxi. 6, 7, Deut. xx. 14, those consigned to slavery for their crimes, 
or those purchased of foreign slave-dealers..... It was the object of 
Moses, not at once to do away with slavery, but to discourage and to 
mitigate it..... The Law would not suffer it to be forgotten that the 
slave is a man, and protected him in every way that was possible at the 
time against the injustice and cruelty of his master. (P. 634.)” 

“Ans. According to Mr. Clark, then, ‘it was the object of Moses’ to 
mitigate slavery, and these laws are not to be regarded as the direct 
utterances of the Divine Being, though v. 1 says, ‘ And Jehovah spake 
unto Moses in Mount Sinai’! And the Law ‘would not suffer it to 
be forgotten that the slave is a man,’ when it treats him as a mere 
chattel—‘ he is his money,’ Ex. xxi. 21! It ‘ protected him in every 
way that was possible at the time,’ when it punished the master who 
flogged his slave to death upon the spot, v. 20, but not if he lived a 
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day or two! When will such monstrous blasphemy against the Word 
of God—that living Word which speaks within the hearts of His chil- 
dren—cease within the Church of England, if still maintained, as it 
is in this Commentary, by the example and influence of eminent 
scholars, pious divines, and men high in-authority 7—No doubt the 
later law of slavery was far milder than the older laws. Under the 
old laws it was probably only kidnapping of Hebrew slaves that was 
forbidden in Ex. xxi. 16.... But for hapless captives taken in war the 
worst evils of slavery were still sanctioned under professedly Divine 
directions, Num. xxxi.; and even the compassionate Deuteronomist 
recognizes its existence as lawful, at least in theory, Deut. xx. 14, 
xxvi. 10—14.” 

It is unfortunately only men of Bishop Colenso’s own calibre 
that will do justice to every side of such questions as they take 
up. He has thoroughly mastered the literature of the Penta- 
teuch, and knows perhaps better than any other living man the 
various systems and schools of interpretation of the present and 
former ages, and of every country that has produced Biblical 
scholars. But it is greatly to be feared that his present Critical 
Examination will not be read at all by the writers and readers of 
the “Speaker's Commentary,” for whom it is prepared. If so— 
he has done his best, and more than he needed to do ; and may 
be comforted by the assurance that those who deliver their 
charge and then retire from the conflict can scarcely be destined 
to victory.* 

RusseLt Martineau. 


A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed. 
By Syed Ameer Ali, Moulvi, M.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mem- 
ber of the Council of the East India Association, &c. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1873. 


The author of this work is a rationalistic Mohammedan. His 
rationalism is pretty much of the type the Germans call vulgaris. 
His Mohammedanism, though not more orthodox, is decidedly 
less catholic and more antagonistic than the Christianity of the 
deistic rationalists of the last century. The book is written in 
clear, vigorous, compact English. The narrations and descrip- 
tions are skilfully arranged, presented with firm and clear out- 
lines. There is an Eastern objectivity and vigour about the style. 
Where there is exaggeration, it is due to the thought and not to 
the presentation of it. The author’s learning is not confined to 
the literature of his own nation, though we judge he knows 








* Pt. 1, on Genesis, was noticed in Theol. Rev. Vol. IX. p. 130. 
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Christian literature almost entirely at second-hand. But his 
media are such as Dollinger, Milman, Strauss, Neander. Our 
author’s position, abilities and learning, are such as would enable 
him to write an exceptionally valuable and interesting book upon 
Islam and the Prophet of Islam. And we do not wish to refuse 
to the work before us a certain value ; and it is more than com- 
monly interesting, if only as a well-written work on Mohammed 
by a Mohammedan. Still it must be confessed that the value of 
the work is alsc the most serious detraction from its worth. It 
has value as an apology by an educated Islamite for Islam, but 
its apologetic aim is its historical weakness. True enough, Chris- 
tian writers for Jesus and against Mohammed have until lately 
set Mohammedan writers a bad example. But our author by no 
means condescends to follow Christians, and he is also not unac- 
quainted with many of them who have said ten good words for his 
Prophet for every five they have said for their own. We cannot 
therefore acquit Syed Ameer Ali of blame for the bitterness that 
will flow from his apologetic pen, still less for the black spurts 
which he likes to see bespattering a Jew or a Christian. It is 
to be feared, too, that the historic muse will rebuke him for 
making Mohammed as white, and Mohammedanism as beneti- 
cial, as he has done. For instance. Mohammed's immediate 
relatives and nearest friends believed in him; not so the relatives 
of Jesus. Mohammed, like Jesus, brings a sword ; but with this 
difference, that Jesus himself says so, while it is one of Moham- 
med’s most persevering opponents who accuses him of creating 
dissension in families. Mohammed, like Jesus, believed in the 
existence of a personal devil, but Mohammed’s notion had a 
more rationalistic element in it. It is strongly probable that 
Jesus escaped from his enemies in the darkness and confusion of 
the night of the crucifixion, and that somebody else suffered 
instead of him. Milman’s description of Christianity in the East 
is given as “a summary of the Christianity of those days in the 
words of an apologist and a Christian.” Not a word is said about 
the brighter side of the picture. But while any doubtful aspect 
of Christianity, or any depreciatory trait in the life or character 
of Jesus, whether true or false, is eagerly seized upon for remark, 
the life and work of Mohammed in their most questionable points 
are defended and even glorified with all the skill of a Christian 
apologist or an English barrister. More than once we are told 
that Jesus omitted to condemn polygamy, while both the practice 
and the laws of Mohammed in respect to this bit of morals are 
defended; and it is even said, “plurality of wives has come 
to be regarded as an evil, and as something opposed to the 
teachings of the Prophet.” Again, while “Christianity had 
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placed woman under a ban,” “‘ Mohammed had proclaimed, as 
one of the essential teachings of his creed, ‘ respect for women.’” 
Further, aJl that Christianity did to alleviate the condition of 
women before the rise of modern society was the founding of 
convents and nunneries. “ Father after Father had written upon 
the enormities of women, their evil tendencies, their inconceiy- 
able malignity. Tertullian represented the general feeling ina 
book.” Surely the author has not read Tertullian, Ad wxorem, 
lib. ii. cap. 9! It is too true that Christianity could not convert 
passionate Easterns and wild Northerns into faithful monogamists 
and adorers of woman’s high qualities, yet surely the principles 
of Christianity, if carried into practice, are more likely to effect 
this than the principles of any other known positive religion. 
But one more instance of falsified history, culled from many. 
The germs of speculation were contained in the precepts of 
Mohammed. “ Passionate devotion to knowledge and learning 
pre-eminently distinguished Mohammed from all the other moral 
teachers of the world.” This reminds one of Christians who wish 
to make Jesus a philosopher greater than Socrates, or a man of 
science greater than Aristotle. It is miserable perversity of 
vision. Mohammed was proud to be “the Illiterate Prophet.” 
Every page of his Koran condemns doubt, without which there 
is no inquiry. His followers cultivated philosophy and science 
when their Islamism was waning. They were thinkers in spite 
of their master. The Bible does not encourage philosophy ; yet 
the fact that it is two great literatures extending over many cen- 
turies, presents an undesigned provocation to thought and criti- 
cism ; while the Koran, as the production of one man, and he 
not a thinker, by its nature, as well as his express teaching, dis- 
courages both. Again, we do not deny, but thankfully acknow- 
ledge, the debt of gratitude we owe the Arabian theologians, 
philosophers, men of science and poets of the tenth and two 
following centuries, yet at the same time it is an entirely false 
view that ascribes the revival of thought and learning solely te 
Islam. Christian philosophers in many cases went directly to 
the Jews for instruction in Greek philosophy, and even to the 
Greeks themselves, and Mohammedans went to the Jews and 
Eastern Christians. The Arabian outburst of intellectual life 
was not solitary. Without Arabic mediation, Europe would 
have read Aristotle in Syriac, Greek and Latin. Neither is it 
true that mysticism was ushered in by the Moslems. The works 
of Dionysius Areopagita did this in the sixth century, and John 
Scotus Erigena derived his mystical philosophy from this source. 
To the Areopagite, and to Augustine also, Meister Eckhart, the 
greatest of the mystics, refers as authorities, but not to Mo- 
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hammedans. Enough has been said to shew that this follower 
of a prophet, as well as other followers of prophets, has given, as 
the price of his sectarian zeal, his clearness of vision and fairness 
of judgment. We do not say this under the influence of devotion 
to a prophet who is not Mohammed, or to an ism that is not 
Islam. On the contrary, we are profoundly convinced that devo- 
tion to prophets and their systems has sadly impeded the moral 
and religious progress of mankind, however much for a time it 
may have aided them. Mohammed was a great religious and 
national reformer ; but the first sentence of the second Sura of 
the Koran is not only the key-note of the monotonous strain of 
his revelation, but also the peal proclaiming both his victory and 
his doom. “There is no doubt in this book.” The book of 
which that is true may be mighty, but it is mortal. The prophet 
may take his stand upon such a rock, and for generations he may 
be a refuge and stay for millions. But his immovability ends in 
his forsakenness in a sea that flows on for ever. Hence as the 
nations grow to manhood, they ask for thinkers and no more for 
prophets. We could wish that a gifted Eastern who has studied 
in our Universities and mingled much with our countrymen, had 
carried this conviction back with him to his own country. 


J. F. S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rev. S. Leathes’ little work on the Old Testament* re- 
minds us of Mr. Martin’s similar work on the New Testament t 
both in its merits and defects. In it he traces back the various 
canonical books to a high antiquity, and thinks that he thus 
proves their trustworthiness. When, however, he says, “They 
(2nd Kings) may possibly have received touches from a later 
hand,”+ and “there is no reasonable doubt of their existence in 
the main,” he has made an admission fatal to his claims on their 
behalf. No one doubts the great age of much of the materials 
of Hebrew history. Many have grave and just doubts as to how 
far “touches from a later hand” may have altered their com- 
plexion or added to their bulk. His main object is to establish 
the predictive force of prophecy with an eye to the Messiahship. 
He only ventures, however, to cite such vague predictions as 
those concerning the conversion of the Gentiles, and takes no 
notice of those that are mutually contradictory. The moral 
unity which runs through the Hebrew literature is beyond dis- 

* The Structure of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
t+ Noticed, Theol. Rev. p. 170. 3 F. Gi. 
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pute. Development implies the presence of the same thing from 
first to last. But it will not bear the strain which Mr. Leathes 
puts upon it. Amidst so many anxious forecastings and warn- 
ings of prophetic souls, it would be strange if some did not come 
to be even literally fulfilled. Again, Mr. Leathes quotes Ps. xix. 
and cxix. to prove recognition of the Pentateuch, forgetting, or 
not perceiving, that they may only refer to the Ten Command- 
ments, and not to the whole Hebrew cultus. Such writers as 
Mr. Leathes do some good and great harm. Their concessions 
reach minds to whom heretical opinions have no possible access, 
and so prepare the way for future conversion. Their reticence as 
to difficulties, not to say evasion, breeds a distrust which re-acts 
most disastrously upon really inquiring minds, of which the pre- 
vailing anti-religious spirit is the certain and bitter fruit. 

In striking and favourable contrast with this stands “The 
Bible for Young People,”* in which the latest results of modern 
scholarship are set forth in a really religious spirit. We doubt, 
however, the policy of using a form for the Hebrew name of 
God so repulsive to English eyes and ears as “ Yahweh.” We 
think that “ Yahveh” would have been more correct, more easy 
to be pronounced, and nearer to the old well-known Jehovah. 
The words Lorp of our Authorized Version, or The Eternal, 
might well have been used throughout, and a few words in the 
Preface would have sufficed to warn the reader of the personal 
character of the name. The translation reads very smoothly, 
and, with his modest Preface, reflects great credit on the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 

In “ Present Issues”+ we have the views of a very Low-church 
clergyman in America on facts, &c., of the age. The Church is 
in his view (as an Establishment, i.e.) essentially human, and 
sacerdotalism is the bane of life, religious or civil. We are “in 
the midst of a philosophy of materialism and radicalism,” amid 
an adulterous and unbelieving generation ;¢ and it is fear, i.e. of 
hell, and fear alone, that can restrain the impure and ungodly. 
Let radicals be thankful for the double adjectives! They can at 
least take their choice. Blood for blood” is the law of God, and 
the “weakly sentimental, unjust, infidel spirit of Universalism 
has caused justice in social as well as theological matters to be 
disastrously ignored.”§ The doctrine of a final restoration of all 





* The Bible for Young People. Dr. H. Oort and Dr. J. Hooykaas, assisted 
by Dr. A. Kuenen. Published by the Manchester Sunday-School Association. 
1873. 

+ Present Issues. By Rev. Robert Withers Memminger. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. Philadelphia : Claxton and Co. 
> &. 1@. § P. 188. 
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passed over from Heathenism and effected a lodgment in Chris- 
tian consciousness.* ‘“ Here then, moreover, we are at the 
source of the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory.”+ - Strange 
that men should be so clear-sighted to the borrowings from Hea- 
thenism of Popery, and so blind to their own! 

In “ Life, its Friends and Foes,”t we have extreme orthodoxy 
set forth in as modern guise as the nature of the case admits. 
It appears that we have against us the devil and the “ dislocated, 
disorganized, devil-driven nature the flesh ;”§ and we have the 
God that has made or permitted both for our Friend. This, per- 
haps, will shew sufficiently the ground taken in these discourses, 
which come from a man evidently in earnest. He is too con- 
sciously a teacher condescending to the level of those he addresses, 
and often is hysterical in his utterances. Lecturers in Lent must, 
perhaps, be so. 

“Facets of Truth”|| is a similar book by a much abler man. 
Yet it is curious how, in the effort to clothe orthodoxy in modern 
modes of speech, its harsher features become softened down or 
left out of sight. Thus the death of Christ was a satisfaction to 
God’s Jove, and to His purity, “though not in any vindictive 
sense.” The three persons of the Trinity are three “ distinc- 
tions,”** though the writer has just been claiming personality for 
the Spirit, and had said that mysteries were not contradictions. tt 
“The self-complacence of sceptics” is surely no true description 
of such men as Parker or Renan; and Comte’s objections are 
levelled not so much against seeking Low things happen as against 
asking the why. The practical discourses have given us much 
pleasure, and we shall be glad to have some more contributions 
from Mr. Pearson’s pen. 

Of the Christian Evidence Society’s Lectures $} the same may be 
said as of Mr. Leathes’ book. In them men of undoubted ability 
have said all they could on behalf of Faith as against Free Thought. 
Yet, in spite of the contempt affected in the characteristic Pre- 
face by “Samuel of Winchester,” how great are the concessions 
made to the “shallow, self-asserting essays” of scepticism! Thus 








* P. 149. t+ P. 150. 

t Life, its Friends and Foes: Lent Lectures. By Henry Footman, B.A. 
London: Longmans. 1873. 

§ P. 19. 

|| Facets of Truth. By Samuel Pearson, M.A. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1873. 

q P. 73. ** P91. ++ P. 48. 

tt Faith and Free Thought. A Second Course of Lectures delivered at the 
_— of the Christian Evidence Society. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Mr. Brooke abandons the literal interpretation of the “ Mosaic 
creation,”* whilst Dr. Gladstone evaporates some of its difficul- 
ties into metaphor,t and admits that parts of the Bible have 
been “tampered with.”{ In this he is joined by Mr. Cooper,§ 
whose lecture is most interesting and instructive. Yet surely 
Mr. Cooper must see that documents “tampered with,” as Dr. 
Gladstone puts it, are not proved genuine and trustworthy simply 
because isolated points in the history are corroborated from in- 
dependent sources. It is simply untrue to say, as Mr. Allon 
says,|| that “there is no indication of growth or modification ” in 
Christ’s proclamation of the kingdom of heaven. His declara- 
tion that he was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, can only be reconciled with the saying, “I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw al/ men unto me,” by the supposition that he grew 
in wisdom, as St. Luke tells us, and as the evident perplexity of 
the Baptist also shews. Mr. Allon’s chief fault lies in these 
overstrained claims, made in an otherwise excellent discourse. 
The most damaging of all these lectures to the cause sought to 
be sustained is that by Dr. Boultbee on the “ Alleged Moral 
Difficulties of the Old Testament.” The way in which he 
represents his Maker as being obliged to adapt his moral require- 
ments to the nature of the men with whom he had to deal, is 
pitiable, nay humiliating to every moral sense. Dr. Mozley’s 
lecture on the Principle of Causation, and parts of Canon Birks’ 
upon the “ Philosophy of Human Responsibility,” are worth 
attentive study. The rest remain on the dull level indicated. 
In “Multum in Parvo” we have a neat volume containing 
choice “thoughts for every day in the year.” When we say that 
such authors as Martineau and Montalembert, Emerson and 
Robertson, with many others of differing ages and races, are laid 
under contribution, we shew sufficiently the catholicity of the 
book and the value of the extracts given for daily study and 


delight. P. 





It is no secret that there remains in the hands of the Shelley 
family a vast mass of papers by and relating to the poet and his 
wife, and her parents William and Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin, 
the latter better known under her unmarried name. Whatever 
reasons may still hinder the disclosure of many facts in Shelley's 
life—and all that may hereafter be disclosed will largely tend to 
his honour, and to the clearance of slanders which aspersed him 





* FP. + P. 150. t P. 152. § P. 218. | P. 284. 


“1 Multum in Parvo. By the Author of ‘‘ Visiting my Relations.” London: 
Williams and Norgate. 
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in life and since his death—time has rendered it possible to give 
to the world all that yet may have interest relating to the God- 
wins. We have reason to believe that a Life of Godwin is in 
preparation, with letters hitherto unpublished from Coleridge, 
Lamb and others, which are of very great interest. 

To sift and select from this great store must be a work of time, 
and Sir Perey Shelley has felt it his duty to make no further 
delay in publishing the work at the foot of our notice,* which 
his grandfather intended should be edited immediately after his 
death. The Preface tells us that Godwin, only a few days before 
his death, wrote to his daughter, Mrs. Shelley, in reference to this 
MS.: “Iam most unwilling that this, the concluding work of 
a long life, and written, as I believe, in the full maturity of my 
understanding, should be consigned to oblivion. . . . I adjure you, 
therefore, or whomsoever else into whose hands these papers may 
fall, not to allow them to be consigned to oblivion.” + 

“The burthen of this duty lay on her,” we are told, “and since 
her death has lain on her son, as one from which there was, even 
had they desired it, no escape ;” and we now therefore have the 
book in deference to the deliberate wish of its writer, though 
unavoidable causes have hitherto delayed its publication. Paper, 
print and binding, are all excellent ; the book is admirably got 
up, and certainly the thoughts have an outward presentment far 
better than they could have found some fifty years ago. 

The style is admirable, clear and lucid like the best French 
prose, which often by its grace veils the real power of the thought 
it enwraps ; there is much vigorous and useful protest against 
certain superstitions, such as eternal burnings, and the need of 
cringing before God as a test of true penitence. Yet to those 
who now read the Essays the interest is somewhat like that of 
walking over extinct volcanos; for they represent a state of 
things which once would have seemed to many a terrible portent 
now become harmless. They certainly express a disbelief in a 
future life ; their tone, if not their statements, is non-theistic, or 
what many would call so. “ What is there behind the curtain, 
beyond the extremest verge of our sublunary life? Probably 
nothing, neither work, nor desire, nor knowledge.” ¢ “ Jf we have 
not an Omniscient Friend, who perpetually beholds the things that 
He has made, ‘who careth for us, and whose tender mercies are 
over all his works, there is nevertheless a principle in nature 
which in a vast sum of instances works for good and operates 








* Essays. By the late William Godwin, Author of ‘‘ Political Justice,” &c. 
London: H. 8. King and Co, 1873. 
+ Pv. + P. 283. 
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beneficially for us.”* This is like Mr. Arnold’s definition of 
God, as—“ that stream of tendency, by which all things strive 
to fulfil the law of their being ;’ but it is almost the only point 
at which Mr. Godwin touches any distinctively modern thought. 
His difficulties, his arguments and his solutions, are those of half 
a century ago, and such as this age has ceased to consider, with- 
out much belief in their truth or their danger. 

The God whom he assails, as his greater son-in-law after him, 
is a God not such as was conceived of by the Psalmists and the 
Prophets and Jesus in their higher moments, but such as He was 
represented by the crude imaginings of barbarous tribes. God- 
win is unable to rid himself from the shadow of the notion that 
the Scriptures are all of divine and equal authority, dictated by 
God Himself. He accepts God, not the rough Israelites fresh 
from bondage, as the author of carnage and rapine, and then fights 
against the horrid idol. But at the same time he speaks of the 
ideal of God as represented by the schoolmen, “the first who 
conceived the idea of pure Theism, such as we now understand 
it,’ in a few singularly beautiful sentences. ‘“ For ever abound- 
ing in benevolence, without the smallest alloy of anger and ill- 
will. For ever serene, without the slightest cloud of perturbation 
or passion. For ever active, and seeking at all times and in every 
direction for opportunities of doing good, and multiplying happi- 
ness through every possible species of being, and through all the 
varieties in which happiness is capable of being diffused.”+ One 
who thought thus of nature and of the Supreme believed in God, 
however he rejected those conceptions of an earlier time which 
dishonour Him. 

But although the more advanced minds of our age stand in no 
need of these Essays, though the destruction they would accom- 
plish is done already, and there is little positive to be learnt from 
them, they yet demand attention as the mature thoughts of a 
remarkable man who largely influenced the thought of his own 
time, and did much to make our later knowledge possible. 

And if, beyond and below such leading minds and those whose 
views they guide, there remain, as no douht there does remain, 
a crude mass of superstition and ignorance, accepting without a 
question the old views about the unity of the Bible, about 
damnation and contrition and the Atonement, it may be well 
that there should be shewn a reductio ad absurdum of the first, 
and how heavy blows can be dealt at the others. 

The book has a certain interest ; it may be useful ; it cannot 
in these days be dangerous. 


* P. 268. 


+ P. 248. 
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Mr. Orby Shipley is a gentleman who appears to fulfil an 
important function in connection with the Ritualistic party. He 
is a priest, but, so far as we know, has no cure of souls, and so 
is free to spend his time and strength in literary work, which he 
executes with great diligence and some success. He has edited 
several volumes of Essays—of which the volume whose title we 
give at the foot of the page is one*—in the interests of the party. 
He has selected and given to the world more than one volume of 
devotional poetry of the same prevailing type. He has superin- 
tended the translation from foreign languages of a series of highly 
coloured devotional treatises, which he calls “the Ascetic Library.” 
In one important respect—we use the word in no disrespectful 
sense—he is an accomplished book-maker. All his works are 
well edited, well printed and well bound. He knows perfectly 
well how to conciliate the prepossessions of readers in favour of 
a good-looking book, and the susceptibilities of reviewers to one 
that has a complete index. At the same time, his ecclesiastical 
independence enables him to keep well ahead of the mass of his 
party, and to play the réle of a pioneer, without fear of episcopal 
censure or interference. He puts forward his views rather as a 
litterateur than as a clergyman. Nothing is more convenient to 
an advancing party than to have in the forefront an advocate 
who can be acknowledged sometimes, and sometimes disavowed ; 
now accepted as an exponent of general opinion, and now thrown 
back upon his individual responsibility. 

The question of Ecclesiastical Reform is one which the Ritual- 
ists are consistent in taking up. One of their chief merits as a 
party in the Church is, that they see the necessity of doing some- 
thing, and are anxious to do it. Whether what they want to do 
is the right thing, is quite another question ; for them, it is at 
all events determined by the logical necessities of the position. 
They are not afraid, like the Evangelicals, of moving in any 
direction lest a worse thing befal them. They are not willing, 
like the Broad Churchmen, to trust to the changing currents of 
thought to bring about gradually a changed Church. On the 
contrary, they wish to move energetically in the direction of 
ecclesiastical independence. They desire to have the Church’s 
fate laid in the Church’s hands ; and the ideal at which they aim 
is entire independence, not to say defiance, of the State (unless 
indeed the State be docile to the Church), with Catholic doctrine 
rigidly maintained, and Catholic discipline sternly enforced, by 
a numerous and active hierarchy. And as this ideal includes, 





* Ecclesiastical Reform: Eight Essays by various Writers. Edited by Orby 
Shipley, M.A. London: Longmans. 1873. 
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with much else, the removal of certain patent scandals, and the 
introduction into the Church of a high standard of clerical duty, 
the Ritualists engage a certain amount of sympathy on the part 
of many who are not in any doctrinal accord with them. It is 
something to be Church reformers, in any fashion, at a time when 
most Churchmen are honestly afraid to sweep out the house lest 
it should tumble about their ears. But though we honestly 
respect the sincerity and enthusiasm of Mr. Shipley and _ his 
coadjutors, we must frankly acknowledge that we neither believe 
in nor wish for their success. 

A very brief statement of the subjects and recommendations of 
these Essays, which are all more or less interesting and valuable, 
will place before our readers the general policy of the party to 
which their writers belong. The first, by Mr. Shipley himself, 
is on “ Existing Relations between Church and State,” which he 
characterizes as “ unparalleled and exceptional ; unreal in union, 
abnormal in principle, and inconsistent in detail.” His general 
object is to shew the necessity of reform, and that it should be 
carried out by the Church itself, in the exercise of its natural 
and indefeasible independence. The second Essay, on “ Convo- 
cation and other Synods,” by Mr. Blenkinsopp, advocates the 
reform of Convocation (without the admission of the laity), 
and the establishment of a graduated series of synods, from the 
parochial up to the Pananglican, to which all the affairs of the 
Church should be committed. The third Essay, on ‘ Decay 
of Discipline,’ by Mr. J. C. Chambers, is a very curious proof of 
the way in which clever men may allow a theory to run away 
with them, to the utter forgetfulness of the practical and the 
possible. Mr. Chambers must have a strange opinion of the sub- 
missiveness of the laity of his own Church, if he thinks that they 
would suffer such a renewal of clerical discipline as he advocates. 
The existence of the Church of England as an Establishment 
would not be worth a year’s purchase when it had once fairly 
begun to rain excommunications on the land. The fourth Essay, 
on “ Cathedrals and Chapters,” by Canon Humble, enforces the 
necessity of making cathedrals the true heart and centre of dio- 
cesan work. ‘The fifth, by Mr. J. W. Lea, on “The Rights of 
the Laity,” includes “the right’of being punished,” and is an 
ingenious attempt, by means of a nomenclature of “rights,” to 
reconcile the lay members of the Church to a system of purely 
clerical government. “ Ecclesiastical Suits” is the title of the 
sixth Essay, by Mr. E.G. Wood. One of its headings sufficiently 
indicates its tone: “There are now no genuine ecclesiastical 
courts, and none before which Catholics may appear.” Mr. Wood 
approves of Mr. Bennett’s refusal to plead before the Judicial 
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Committee of the Privy Council, and would have an appeal to lie 
from the Bishops’ court to that of a provincial synod. We quote 
one very curious passage in regard to the trial of a Bishop :* “In 
the case of an appeal of a Bishop, who under our proposed re- 
formed system would be tried by the provincial synod, the appeal 
might lie to the other Primates. But if then the Bishop still 
felt aggrieved, he would undoubtedly have the right to act on 
the Sardican canon, and appeal to the Patriarch of the West”— 
or, in other words, to the Pope! The seventh Essay, on “Church 
Patronage,” by Mr. A. H. Prichard, is in many respects the most 
interesting of the series, and certainly, for those whose cheeks 
do not tingle at the story of Church scandals, amusing reading 
enough. ‘This is the most honest and outspoken exposure of a 
great ecclesiastical abuse which we have read for a long time ; 
and we only wish that Mr. Prichard could have been as explicit 
in pointing ont the path of reform, as he has been vigorous in 
dragging the wrong to light. The eighth and last Essay, on 
“Creeds in relation to Reform,” by Mr. W. J. Knox Little, is 
chiefly occupied with the question of the Athanasian Creed, 
which of course the writer defends in the most uncompromising 
way. “Many points demand reform ; to change the Creeds is 
revolution.” 

Dr. Reville’s article on the Song of Solomon, originally pub- 
lished in the Strasburg “ Révue de Theologie,” and afterwards in 
the author’s “ Essais de Critique Religieuse,” is one of those mas- 
terly papers in which our friend and contributor knows so well 
how to summarise all that is known and thought upon a difficult 
religious question. We cordially recommend the pamphlet to 
those of our readers who wish to understand the nature and con- 
struction of the book of which it treats. At the same time we 
wish Dr. Reville had found a more competent translator. The 
little book is full of errata, for all of which we hardly think the 
printer is responsible. 








